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THE SUPPER AT EMMAUS BY DIEGO VELASQUE (SPANISH 1599-1660) 
Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Poem published in THE CHURCHMAN, April 1, 1939 


E; MMAUS 


By Edith Lovejoy Pierce 


His eyes had altered since he’d looked on death 
And the mysterious secret death disclosed. 

His voice had changed after that last hard breath; 
Its tones were in a different key transposed. 
Nothing he spoke of made the two suspect 
They walked with one they loved along the way, 
But it was late, the supper table decked, 

And they must urge the stranger in to stay. 
Something about the way he held the bread 
Made them remember someone’s outstretched palm 
That once poured healing on the nearly dead, 
And on the raging sea spilled a great calm. 
Sudden, amazed that such a joy could be, 

They knew his hands, and saw that it was He. 


His majesty 
the individual 


By Roy L. Smith* 


| 
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NE OF THE BASIC DOCTRINES of Protestantism 
is its belief in the sanctity of the individual. 

Among the first century Christians there were few dis- 
tinctions. The followers of Jesus seem to have been re- 
eruited, for the most part, from the ranks of the inconspicu- 
ous and unknown. Occasionally a man of wealth and 
influence manifested a friendly interest in Jesus, as in the 
case of Simon, the Pharisee, and Nicodemus, the Sanhe- 
drist. And Jesus invited at least one man of means—Matthew 
—to join him as a disciple. For the most part, however, 
the Christian movement originated among the plain people. 

Great respect was shown for the members of the original 
band of disciples, and their opinions carried great weight 
throughout the church, though they were by no means 
final. Certainly, on no occasion, did the disciples under- 
take in any way to exercise dictatorial power. Very early 
in the history of the Church the leadership of the Jerusalem 
congregation passed out of the hands of the disciples, and 
into the hand of James, the brother of Jesus, who became 
a Christian after the Master’s death. 2 
It was the fixed belief of all Christians that God spoke 
directly to individuals, revealing his will and purposes. 
‘It was inevitable that such a belief would give rise to 
violent controversies, and in some instances to downright 
fraud, but even at so great a risk the Christians continued 
‘to hold to the doctrine in the confidence that it was true 
‘at least in notable cases. 
yl No one seemed to be able to predict with certainty just 
‘to whom, and under what circumstances, God might speak 
‘in any particular circumstance. We know for example that 
the daughters of Phillip were widely recognized (and proba- 
bly quoted) as reliable prophets of God. Many others, 
even less conspicuous, were heard with great respect inside 
the councils of the Church because their words gave evi- 
dence of the fact that they had been given wisdom by God 
himself. But the final judgments of God, as accepted by 
the early Church, were not official communications ad- 
dressed by the Almighty to some individual who held an 
ecclesiastical office. Rather, they were the considered 
judgments of the entire Church, based on the cooperative 
minds of all believers, after all had expressed their opinions. 


CCORDING TO PROTESTANT BELIEF, each individual was 
born with certain God-given rights. These are not rights 
which any government, or any Church, can deny him. 
Rather, they are rights which every government and every 
religious institution must defend. 

On the other hand, according to Protestant belief, no 
state has any rights which have not been conferred upon 
it by the individuals who live under the authority of that 


* Editor, The Christian Advocate, Chicago, Illinois. 
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state. According to the constitution of the United States, for 
instance, the final authority which grants powers to the 
executive, the legislative, and the judicial branches of the 
government, derives from “We, the people.” 

We, the People, are an association of individuals. By 
corporate and reasoned action, we have conferred upon 
the State whatever powers it may exercise over us. And 
we have also reserved to ourselves the right to limit those 
powers whenever, in our judgment, such limitation becomes 
necessary. 

Similarly, it is the fixed belief that the Church, as an 
organized institution, is answerable to individuals—to “We, 
the People.” 

It is our Protestant belief that, as Christians, we have 
a complete and perfect right to decide what form of church 
government we shall have. It is our privilege to choose 
our leaders, and to write our creeds. In the belief that God 
speaks to us, as individuals, we assume the right to judge 
doctrines, teachers, and institutions, in the light of the 
wisdom and enlightenment which God gives us in any given 
situation. 


[. IS A FIXED BELIEF of Protestantism that the judgments 
of God are not given to men because they occupy office or 
enjoy authority, but because they have been found accept- 
able in the sight of God on the basis of character and 
conduct. 

The history of religion. lends impressive emphasis to 
Protestant belief at this very point. It was not the profes- 
sional religionists, the priests, nor the “authorities” who gave 
to us the great truths we find in the Old Testament. Every 
one of the prophetical books—Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, etc.—with a single exception (Nahum) was written 
by a layman. Even Jeremiah, the son of a priest and by 
inheritance an heir to the priestly privilege, abdicated the 
professional office and exercised his ministry as a layman. 

Rather curiously, too, an investigation of the long list 
of religious reforms which have swept through the Chris- 
tian Church from century to century reveals the fact that 
it is to laymen that we owe many of our most forward 
looking, and spiritually minded, progressions. God has 
chosen his leaders where he has found them, in working 
out his salvation for the world. 

In any Protestant hymnal there will be found a large 
number of great hymns which have been given to the 
Church by lay-men and lay-women. As we sing them we 
never give a thought to whether they were produced by 
persons ordained to the ministry of the Gospel, or by per- 
sons altogether unauthorized to speak by any ecclesiastical 
authority. And we discover that the lovely lines of Fanny 
Crosby, for instance, are as spiritually potent and helpful as 
any lines written by a man upon whom the ordaining 


hands of the Church have been laid... 


i T IS‘ONE OF THE BASIC BELIEFS of Protestantism that it lies 
within the right of every person to think about religious 
matters, and to reach a Godly judgment, without interfer- 
ence at the hands of ecclesiastical authorities. The Church, 
and its ordained leaders, may guide, instruct, and reprove, 
of course. But not to interfere between a man and God. 

In all the creed of Protestantism, there is no more 
fundamental belief than this—that God respects the indi- 
vidual and deals with him directly and personally, inside 
the sacred confines of his own spirit. 


Creative activity inthe church school) 


A group of articles on methods, values and dangers of creative 
activity as a technique of teaching in the church school 


PEOPLE are like God in at least one respect—the ability 
to create. Traditionally most creative work has been done 
by individuals so talented that they could not be repressed. 
To develop latent creative ability among average people 
and to develop it in ways that will lead to a better under- 
standing and love of God, is one of the tasks of effective 


Making the exhibit 


the climax 
By Eleanor Morrison* 


A number of progressive church schools have found 
teaching most effective if it calls for “making 
things” or “writing things” or “doing things” in 
connection with the study being carried on. Some- 
times, however, parents and other church members 
have to be educated in the values of these pro- 
cedures. One way to do this is through a good 
church school exhibit, such as the one described here. 


Stes AND SUPERINTENDENTS often say: 
“We’ve done good work this quarter—I wish someone 
else could see the children’s work”; or, “Look at what 
my children did. I wish some of the people who criticize 
us for letting the children run around, as they call it, 
could know how much they have really learned”; or “Our 
creative activities have given the children a sense of 
achievement through doing them, but I wish they might 
exhibit them in some way.” — 

Many church schools have found that a Church School 
Exhibit each year at the end of the school year is an 
answer to these wishes. When church schools consistently 
use creative activities as a teaching method they always 
have a wealth of things to exhibit. These are things which 
have come as the children were learning, and are not 
rushed through at the last moment because “We must have 
something in the exhibit.” Often these very schools are 
severély criticized for their use of creative activities, and 
an exhibit helps to acquaint the church membership at large 
with newer methods of teaching and the value of creative 
activities. It is all the more effective because the Exhibit 
is itself visual. 


What one church school exhibited 


The church with which I am most familiar has had an 


*Mrs. Truman A. Morrison, wife of the pastor of the Plymouth 
Congregational Church, Maywood, Illinois; formerly Director of 
Religious Education, Bryn Mawr Community Church, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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religious education. The techniques of doing this, hou 
ever, still have a long way to go, especially in churc 
schools. These articles may throw some light on how . 
may be done, what it may mean to the persons involvec 
and the dangers which must be safeguarded. | 

pare) ity hs By EDITOF 


exhibit for the past three years. Each department and othe 
educational unit is givenspace to exhibit the most impo 
tant things their members have been doing during th 
year. Last year’s Exhibit was set up in the large assembl 
hall in the basement of the church, with long tables as 
signed to the various groups. 

The beginners’ department displayed some of ‘the fre 
hand drawings the children had done on several occasions 
the snow friezes they made during a unit on God’s prc 
vision for seasons, and some of the simple gifts the childre: 
had made for their parents while thinking together alee 
giving. 

During a part of the year the primary department ie 
been absorbed in a mission unit on Africa, and they dis 
played their model village—African houses with thatche 
roofs, palm trees of crepe paper, flat-bottomed boats 
water ‘pitchers, and household equipment modeled fron 
clay. They had also saved one scrapbook of the kind the: 
sent to the children of Africa—a scrapbook describin; 
American life, particularly American churches and ee 
schools. 

How and why we worship, and how people have wor 
shipped down through the ages had been the theme o 
the third and fourth ie during most of the year. They 
were proud of their exhibit which began with rude ston: 
altars, the,first worship symbols, modeled out of clay. Then 
as they had studied the worship of the Hebrew people 
they had made a model of the Tabernacle, and several o 
the Ark of the Covenant. They displayed the best origina 
psalms which some classes had made. In addition, the} 
showed the murals of the Lord’s Prayer, the stained glas: 
windows made for their worship room, original illustratec 
prayers, and an offering service composed by one of th 
classes. The children fairly radiated as they explained the 
various parts of the eae to the people visiting thei 
tables. 

The fifth and sixth sdb had spent the year on a unt 
on Heroes of the Old Testament, and displayed some of the 
outcomes of their learning: etched glass lantern slides o1 


‘outstanding Hebrew leaders, a box “movie” about Abra 


ham, a diorama of the life of Joseph, a large illustratec 
map of the times of the early Old Testament, and a spatte: 
printed altar cloth on the contributions of Moses to ow 
religion. 

The Story of the Christian Church had occupied th 
members of the intermediate department. This department 
which had been rather wary of the use of creative activitie: 
as a teaching method, displayed the outcomes of thei 
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| it enthusiastically. There was a large wooden book with 
ter color and crayon illustrations on the life of Martin 
ther; Christian symbols carved out of wax by the eighth 
ide boys; a radio skit on the life of John Wesley; block 
‘nts on the life of John Knox—block prints which could 
used as book plates by the children making them; a 
dow puppet play about some of the leaders of the Ref- 
‘nation; and a history of their local church written in 
") style of a newspaper. 
"On one table curriculum materials were displayed, so 
‘"it those visiting the Exhibit might examine them. Other 
“les held resources for family living, worship materials, 
w story books related to the curriculum material, and 
‘Nod books for children and young people. 
One thing that attracted much attention was the pro- 
‘tion of a motion picture showing the older junior chil- 
htm at work on some of their projects. This film was 
l}ywn continuously throughout the Exhibit. The father 
one of the children in the department, an amateur movie 
il\thusiast, took the pictures with his 8 mm camera, and 
ijpjected them for us. He took shots of the children as 
ty worked, rather than having them pose. This made a 
‘rmanent record of their activity, and an effective method 
i presenting the way the projects were carried out. 


Di 


je value of the Exhibit 
il) This church school had only the ordinary time most 


-hildren create 


‘vith words 


. By Olaf Hanson* 


| Even before children can write, they can often 
' dictate imaginative poetry and prose of spiritual 
quality. Here are examples of ways in which slightly 
", older children, with right leadership, have written 
their own thoughts in their own words. 


./®@HILDREN CAN CREATE! When the right kind of ex- 
@ periences are given them, poems, stories and prayers 
ye the result, some of them having authentic beauty. The 
sight that children show in expressing their own thoughts 
sometimes quite wonderful. Often the writer has had a 
nuine worship experience by hearing or reading chil- 
yen’s poetry or prayers. 

In a certain class in weekday religious education nearly 
y ty fourth-grade children were sharing their experiences. 
,1e leader was attempting to help the children become 
jvare of God in the universe and in nature. They had been 
, Iking about the greatness of the wonderful world, the ways 
y| animals and plant life, experiences of life and death, and 
‘e feelings of joy and sadness and wonder which make 
yi aware of a Power greater than ourselves. In expressing 
,, words their feelings and thoughts about these experi- 


®)* Teacher in weekday church schools, Church Federation of Day- 
jn and Montgomery County, Dayton, Ohio. 
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church schools have—an hour and ten minutes. It was 
not easy to use creative activities in such a cramped time 
schedule, yet the teachers testified that when they took two 
or more Sundays for each “lesson,” rather than the tra- 
ditional “lesson-a-Sunday,” they were able to provide time 
for research, exploration, and planning which culminated 
in- creative expressions of what the children discovered. 

The Exhibit was a fruition, a climax of the work that 
had taken place during the year, and not an end in itself. 
Although perfection was not striven for if this went beyond 
the sense of completion which satisfied the children, in- 
directly the Exhibit stimulated good work and discouraged 
slip-shod work, for the children knew that if they did 
something significant it might be included in the exhibit 
from their department. It served the purpose of interpret- 
ing to the membership of the church the importance of 
the church school. And it displayed for the less imaginative 
teachers and the lay people some of the possibilities of 
teaching by using creative activities. 

The almost universal comment of parents and church 
members at large was: “We didn’t know so many fascinat- 
ing things were happening in our church school”; or “My, 
how Sunday school has changed! You are still ‘learn- 
ing about the Bible,’ but you do it in such an interesting 
and meaningful way!” 


ences, the children gradually came to understand more 
about God and his world. Let us examine some of the 
writings of these nine-year-olds. 
Some of the children described their experiences of 
wonder and awe. Virginia wrote: 
I wonder why the earth is round, 
And how a seed grows from the ground, 


To become a flower graceful and tall, 

I wonder so many things I cannot name them all. 
I wonder how the trees can grow 

And how the brook continues to flow 

And why the moon is so very white 

And just how do the stars twinkle in the night. 


(Virginia Wallace) 


Another Virginia caught the idea perhaps even better: 
I wonder Who made the world so round 
And Who made seeds sprout from the ground. 
I wonder Who made the pretty flowers that grow, 
And Who keeps them safe in ice and snow. 
I wonder about the birds that sing, 
I wonder about so many things. 


(Virginia Keller) 


‘Richard prayed thus: 


Let’s all bow our heads today, 

As we solemnly pray 

Thanks for the light and dark 

Thanks for the flowers that bloom in the park. 
Thanks for the bees, the sky and trees. 


Thanks for the lovely world we see. 
And thanks for all of God’s wonderful power. 


(Richard Glasscock) 
Another fourth grade group, while discovering what 
“the music of the spheres” really meant as written in the 
hymn, “This is My Father’s World,” wrote their own poem 
about music at the close of their session: 
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Children learn about Palestine—a country strange and unlike their own—by making villages and 
costuming dolls as well as by more conventional methods of study. 


The brook sings as it hits the rocks, 

People sing songs of happiness. 

The wind sings when it blows the leaves on the trees. 

The birds chirp many tunes of cheer. 

The crickets sing and we thank God for the music on the earth. 


(Brown school—Fourth Grade) 


Bruce, Peter and Alan wrote some thought provoking 
things: 

At night, the mighty universe is like a field of yellow flowers, 
sprinkled throughout the giant sky. It brings wonders to the mind. 


The stars are so pretty I like to look at them. I wish they were 
nearer to me. We know they are God’s wonders. 


I wonder how the stars and planets burn constantly in space 
when there is no air. 


Why when the world began and chameleons and lizards were 
as big as dinosaurs how could they be so little now? 


Yes, children can use words creatively. But how do you 
get them to do it? The following are a few principles that 
might be recognized as imperative in a creative writing 
project: 

1. Children must be given a variety of experience in 
the area being studied. They must have opportunities to 
study pictures, examine specimens, do research in books, 
discuss, take trips if possible, listen to experts as they 
reveal interesting facts. 

2. The leader should have clear-cut purposes and visu- 
alize the probable outcomes of such an area of work. 

3. After several weeks of working together, the leader 
may suggest that as a result of their study the boys and 
girls might like to record, in the form of a story, poem, 
prayer or litany, some of their experiences. The leader 
must be sensitive as to when the time is ripe for such 
activity. Some cues that will help her to know are: (a) 
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~ the color compares with other things of like color. In 


Ed Clark 


When the fellowship of the class is on such a level th: 
any suggestion will be promptly met with approval by al 
(b) When everyone is eager to contribute orally i in som: 
way. (c) When someone may suggest singing a hymn ¢ 
praying. (d) When even the most non-cooperative perso 
has been compelled by the group spirit to listen for once 

4. The leader should make simple explanations abot 
poetry, such as: Not all poetry rhymes; however, if yo 
can make it rhyme while producing the thought of th 
poem, so much the better. The way prayer poems start- 
get suggestions from the children. The bane of children 
existence is spelling; suggest that they raise their hand 
for help rather than disturbing their neighbors. Clear u 
details before the writing begins. 

5. Finally, summarize briefly with the children’s hel 
some of the things which have been considered that mi 
go into the poems. Indicate that in describing someth 
wonderful one often tells how it looks, how it feels, he 


summary I sometimes read something that another c 
has written previously. Tell the children that if their stori 
poems, etc. are good, perhaps they can be used in worshi 
services, but will not be so used without the children 
consent. 4 
Creative activity may be more important than we realiz 
It helps children to think, and to take account of thei 
religious experiences in their thinking and planning. 
this becomes habitual, they may grow to be adults w 
not only are able to think creatively but who are fill 
with the spirit of goodness as found in the life of J 
and will thus be leaders who will help to make our wo 
better. 7 
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By Dorothy Tilden Spoer!l* 


| Do people really learn by doing, or do they mere- 
| ly learn to do by doing? Dr. Spoerl raises some 
| thoughtful questions that will help leaders to push 
| their teaching beyond the activity to the real change 
| they wish to see take place. 


® OME YEARS AGO my junior age pupils in a subur- 
ban church presented a puppet play of the story of 
oseph,” culminating their study of his life. After the 
irvice I was listening to the delighted comments of the 
jrents and church school children. It really had been 
ei the costumes were reasonably authentic, the 
jtal effect had been good, and the play was really their 
jm. But suddenly as I listened to the comments I realized 
te source of my dissatisfaction throughout the total period 
{ preparation. The children had created artistically, but 
j:re was no time left in the church school year to utilize 
‘y thought process which had accompanied the artistic 
“ation. We had given the play and undoubtedly much 
(fd been-released in the children by the process, but there 
‘is going to be no opportunity to crystallize the thought 
cause church school was over for the year. 
| began to look for the same thing in other classes I had 
«hance to visit. There was a junior high class: they had 
“ne some really lovely and artistic slides on the history 
the church. But as the young people showed them to 
, as a visitor, although they could tell glibly the mean- 
i; of each slide, they had caught no glimpse of the mov- 
# +, onward, growing history the project was supposed 
# have vitalized. Both the teacher and the pupils had be- 
#ne ensnared in the creative activity and forgotten the 
sper purpose which had originally activated its inclusion 


is there been creative thinking? 


) 3ince then I have become quite convinced that creative 
jivity has become almost a shibboleth in our church 
Siools. Exhibits at conventions, summer conferences, and 
jrents’ nights testify to the interest and zeal the children 
ve brought to their work. But the question remains: 
at has the creation been? An artistic end product, or the 
itherance of the creative thought process of the child 
| related to religious education? This is the question 
Rich we must face as teachers, for unless the creative 
Jivity leads to some releasing of thought, some new idea- 
/n, some inspiration to the child to go forward with the 
Irject matter about which he has devised an artistic pro- 
stion, the value is not what it might have been. 
n reality the least creative thing in most of our church 
ools is the expression of religious thought. Even in some 


Jeffersonville, Vermont. 
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of the schools where many creative projects are used the 
thought of the children shows no improvement over 
the thought of children in prosaic and old fashioned 
schools. I do not believe that the two examples I have given 
are rare and isolated experiences, for so often we are satis- 
fied with what we have achieved and do not take the 
necessary onward step. 


In no sense let this be understood as a criticism of the 
creative activity as such. Far from that, for the creative 
activity is the necessary first step, with imagination sharp- 
ened, with the release of thought through the creative 
process, with the unimpeded expression of ideas which 
media other than words offer, our children are immeasur- 
ably helped by the various creative devices that we use in 
our church schools. The important point is simply this: 
once we have achieved something through the creative 
process let us then take the step which goes beyond and 
utilize that which has been released. 


This is a very real problem for those of us who are 
concerned with vitalizing religious education. The more 
we consider the matter the more we must come to realize 
that often the course we have embarked on in order to 
release thought has really stifled it. The very activities we 
planned to heighten thought, to motivate it, to induce it, 
have instead sidetracked thought because the activities 
themselves have become so engrossing. This is not to say 
that invariably creative expression results in the stifling 
of thought; merely that far too often it does. 


Consider for a moment the nature of the expression of 
personality through artistic work. It is an undeniable fact 
that psychologists and psychiatrists have found that they 
can learn more of a child’s history by asking him to draw, 
to play with a group of toys, to take part in spontaneous 
dramatization, or tell what seems to him to be the story 
of a picture, than can ever be learned by questioning the 
child directly concerning his history. Any of us who have 
been alert in our teaching can give many instances where 
creative activities have given graphic evidence of mis- 
conceptions that might not otherwise have ever come to 
light. The classic story of this is the child in weekday school 
who drew the children of Israel walking between the two 
brick walls which were her interpretation of the “waters 
rolled back and made a wall on either side.” Or we can 
give instances where the child’s own insecurity and desires 
have shone out in compelling form through the roles 
they choose, or the words they use, or the pictures they 
produce. It is distinctly true that what the child thinks, 
what he thinks rightly or wrongly, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, will be reflected in what he has drawn, or acted, or 
projected. Why, then, has not the process of setting down 
his thoughts actually released them? Whatever the reason, 
we know with scientific certitude that it has not. 


How are we going to use creative expression as a 
means to making the child creatively articulate about the 
things we want to help him to understand through our 
teaching in the church school? In a sense this must be 
the raising of a problem without the real answering of it. 
Before it.can be really answered we need to know much 
more than is known today about the meaning and process 
of artistic production as it is related to the thought of the 
child. But in another sense raising the problem helps 
to answer it, for it makes us aware of two things which 
perhaps we had not thought of before: 


The means, not the end 


The first thing is that it makes us aware that the creative 
activity we are using is not to be judged by the end product 
of artistic creation. If we can become more critical of our 
teaching we can learn to ask ourselves each time not just, 
“Is this a good play?” or “Is this a picture which is 
artistic?” or “What new thoughts and ideas has the child 
expressed in this product which I had not noticed before?” 
For if we become critical in this sense we can take the 
further step and become aware that expressing an idea 
through an artistic medium does not mean the same thing 
as expressing it in words. Sometimes in our zeal for proj- 
ects, for creativity, for progressive methods, we have for- 
gotten that they are a means to an end and not an end in 
themselves. Sometimes in our modern schools we have 
almost seemed to be afraid of conversation, afraid of the 
asking and answering of questions, afraid of insistence 
on knowing whether the child is aware of what he has 
learned or not. 

Perhaps a partial answer to the problem is a very simple 
one, at least it is something we can use as teachers until 
science has discovered more of the fundamental facts 
for us. And the simple possible answer is this: when the 
creative activity has been completed let us not just evaluate 
it in our minds, let us discuss it with the children. Point 
out the things it seems to us to have shown; ask the children 
to express what they think they have gained from it; raise 
questions as to the content of the material; discuss points 
that seem to be vague; debate issues that seem to be du- 
bious. This is not a total answer, but even being aware of 
the fact that the creative process is not complete until 
the thought released has been expressed by the child him- 
self will be a very helpful thing in our teaching. 

There are a few simple things that we can do as teachers 
which may help. They are only tools, they will not assure 
the end for which we are working. We need to plan our 
lessons more carefully, but less definitely. If a partial 
completion of the mural has released thought the important 
thing to do is to discuss the thought that has been released 
until the child is articulate about it. It is totally unimpor- 
tant whether the mural is ever completed or not, as long as it 
has served its purpose so far as the children are concerned. 
I have heard public school teachers complain bitterly about 
the projects that had to be completed so that the elementary 
supervisor could exhibit them, the completion of which 
took the time that might have gone into making the teach- 
ing the project released real to the children. If we are alert 
to what children are expressing, instead of to how they are 
expressing it, we may find that conversation here and now 
is going to accomplish what the completion of the work 
underway could never accomplish. It may be a difficult 
thing for some of us to learn, but it is a very important 


thing. 


Not perfection but thought 


Secondly we need to re-evaluate the results of our teach- 
ing. I shudder to think of the number of conferences I 
have conducted demanding that the church school teacher 
keep her children up at least to the standard of the public 
school in their drawing, their writing, their dramatization. 
We have come far too often to compare the finished product 
of religious education with the finished product of secular 
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Intermediate display a mural made in vacation church school. | 


education, and to think that if the same standard is reache| 
the result is the same. Just because the thoughts we at 
trying to release in church school are so much less concreti 
so much less definite, there will often be apparent artisti 
deterioration in the finished product. Let us judge ou 
artistic creations in the church school by the amount ¢ 
articulate verbalization of religious ideas which the chil 
is able to make after he has finished the artistic thing h 
was creating; if he is able to express the idea in his ow 
words we can be sure he made it a part of himself. Th 
activity again is only a means to an end, and what we mus 
learn to utilize is the thought that has been released b 
the activity. By itself no activity is important in the chure! 
school; we are NOT teaching art, or dramatics, or literar 
composition. But how often we forget this simple fact 
And lastly we need to remember that the artistic o 
creative activity, be it drawing, painting, sculpture, aestheti 
dancing, or dramatic production, in religious education i 
the starting point rather than the culmination of our teach 
ing. Once the play has been given, the drawing made, th 
aesthetic dance worked out, then the child having put int 
creative experience his thoughts, may be ready for th 
articulation of his experience. But how often havin: 
achieved what we have thoughtlessly come to consider th 
greatest good we have stopped there, exhibited the finishe 
product, and said, “See, I have made this old story, thi 
cultural truth, meaningful to the child.” And in a sens 
we are right: it has become meaningful to the child, bu 
he does not yet know what that meaning is. It is onl 
if we will take the additional step and teach before, durin in 
and after encouraging the child to creative activity, t 
the child may be able to express in words the creatiy 
thought which we have unconsciously released. 
Having made the verbal expression of the thought po: 
sible for the child, it then becomes the role of the teache 
to appraise and judge the results of the teaching. Whe 
this has been done it can be more easily carried over int 
attitudes, and the teacher can more effectively deal wit 
the child’s motivation. Both of these in turn are basic fo 
the final goal of making possible the release into action 0 
the thought which the creative activity has really brougt 
to the surface, but which would have remained more ofte! 
unconscious. This release into action is, after all, the reg 
end for which we are striving in religious education. 
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After joining the church — what? 


A’ A MINISTER you have been receiving new Chris- 
tians into your church during the Easter season. You 
nay have just completed your Pastor’s Class. Throughout 
he year every minister faces the problem of Christian 
iurture for beginning Christians and wonders how each 
me may be helped to achieve an adequate understanding 
f his Christian faith and its significance for his life. 
This article describes how one minister attempted, over 
| period of several years, to deal with this area of need 
ind find some answer to the question—After joining the 
hurch—what? It is written as a personal experience, 
vithout apologies, since that is the only kind of experience 
hat I have ever had. It is intended to be a simple report of 
in experiment in a field where a great need exists and 
vhere little expert assistance is available. This presenta- 
ion describes an interview method given from one side 
f the interview, as though you were listening to one 
vart of a telephone conversation. Added to this is the 
ffort to interpret what is being attempted without actually 
eporting the responses of the counselee which constitute 
| vital part of this type of creative conversation. 

This experiment grew out of a conviction that most per- 
ons begin what should be a very creative adventure, name- 
y Christian living, with a very inadequate understanding 
if what being a Christian means. Most ministers, it is 
eared, have found all too many persons who identify the 
Jhristian religion with church membership ; who substitute 
he means of religion for its goals; and who consider con- 
‘ersion as an arrival or destination rather than the begin- 
ling of a journey. 


‘ersonal interview approach 


_ It was out of just such experience that I decided to hold 
| sare interviews with each new Christian following 
heir formal induction into church membership. Special 
‘re-Easter and post-Easter training classes for new mem- 
Jers were continued primarily for juniors and junior high 
chool pupils. The personal interview included all ages 
‘eginning with about fifteen years. 

| It is one thing to decide to do something and another 
hing to determine just how to do it. A flood of questions 
mmediately arose. How shall I start the interview, where 
iold it; what resources are available; how long shall the 
nterview be; what basic concepts can be used upon which 
he years of Christian cultivation can depend? All of these 
nd more had to be answered—or partially so. The sug- 
rested answers given here may help you to find better ones 
f a program of this kind appeals to you. 


lace and time of interviews 


"The place of the interview was in the study at the church, 
vith a few exceptions where the individual’s home was 
ised. There was a special reason for holding the interview 
a the church building. It arose from the belief that Prot- 
stant Christians do not think of the church as a source 
if help in relationship to important life decisions. It was 


ay hope that these interviews might begin to change that — 


ituation. If, I reasoned, these itdividuals can have one 
atisfactory experience in discussing life issues with their 
vastor, it may help them in later years when decisions are 
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By T. T. Swearingen 


being made to think of the church as a source of help and 
guidance. 

The interviews were never longer than one hour and 
fifteen minutes. The appointments were made to suit the 
convenience of the persons to be interviewed so that the 
conversation could be carried on with a minimum sense 
of time-pressure. The plan called for just one interview 
but opened the way for later conversations if desired. 


Interview method 


Each interview was begun with a question. This en- 
listment of the counselee seemed to be an effective ap- 
proach. The question asked in every case was the same, 
“What do you think being a Christian means?” Each 
counselee was urged, before the question was asked, to 
feel no sense of hurry in responding but to think about the 
question—not only as one being asked at the moment but 
as the one question which will keep recurring all through 
life. The answer to this question inevitably provides a 
broad base for helpful conversation concerning a vital, 
realistic interpretation of the Christian faith. 

The method throughout the interview was that of dis- 
cussion, beginning with the question raised above, followed 
by an interpretative outline of a basic philosophy. The 
interview in outline is as follows: (1) A basic concept of 
growth illustrated by (a) participation in Christian activ- 
ity, (b) responsibility as a Christian witness and (c) 
philosophy for handling money; and (2) A point of refer- 
ence for all decisions. 


A central purpose 


As minister of these beginning Christians, I had one 
central purpose. It was to help them achieve a personal 
Christian standard against which to evaluate their thoughts 
and actions. It might be described as a starting block for 
the race of life or as a springboard from which to plunge 
into each life experience. The answer came in the form 
of two basic concepts. (1) The idea of personal Christian 
growth, and (2) A basic point of reference for each life 
decision. If, I thought, our beginning Christians can be 
led to accept these fundamental insights they will have 
a spiritual handle to grasp in any life situation. 

The idea of growth seemed appropriate because it sug- 
gests something fundamental, liberating, ‘flexible, dynamic, 
current, vigorous and creative. It substitutes action for 
passivity, re-formation for adaptation, intiative for inertia 
and creativity for receptivity. Christianity represents a 


- journey, not an arrival—a journey that is as long as one’s 


life and as broad as all of one’s relationships. 

The “point of reference” idea brings “others” into the 
Christian process. Being a Christian cannot be achieved 
in “splendid isolation.” It must be achieved as each person 
functions in the group, his family, school, church, vocation, 
citizenship, community—every human contact, and rela- 
tionship. One’s attitude toward people thus becomes an 
important factor in the cultivation of Christian character. 

If, I mused, this vision can become real our church will 
be re-born. New members will be saved from becoming 
slaves of tradition, mere imitators of the past, believers 
but not doers; acquainted with the letter of the law but 
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strangers to its spirit. To be captured by such a creative 
notion of the Christian faith will forever make it as current 
as the challenge of each new day for the infusion of life 
with the spirit and purpose of God. 

The presentation of these two ideas is outlined here in 
the general form of the interview itself. It will be rec- 
ognized that at many points the counselee came into the 
conversation by question or comment. 


1. Personal growth—a basic concept 


The interview was directed, in its early stages, to the 
significance of the idea of personal growth as a means 
of interpreting the responsibility of each Christian. It 
was pointed out that many church members seem to think 
of religion as something static or complete. Having been 
received into church membership it is either assumed, or 
they act as though, nothing further is required. All too 
many substitute the means and tools of religion for its 


ends or goals. To restrict religion, for instance, to church - 


attendance, Bible reading, prayer, or financial support is 
to equate the methods of spiritual cultivation with the 
reality of religion itself. 

Each counselee was faced with this false view of Chris- 
tian commitment. It was made clear that such a view 
did not eliminate reading the Bible or going to church 
but invested both with a purpose greater than the act of 
reading or church attendance as such. “If personal Chris- 
tian growth is your purpose then you must read the Bible. 
How else can you discover the insights of Jesus, feel his 
spirit and be challenged by his purposes? You must also 
go to church, not to prove that you are religious but be- 
cause you need every resource possible to achieve this 
Christian goal which you have set for yourself.” 

To «illustrate the implications of this idea of growth 
three activity areas were used: (1) Participation in Chris- 
tian activity; (2) Responsibility as a Christian witness; 
and (3) A philosophy for handling money. 

(1) Participation in Christian activity 

Each counselee was urged to accept some responsibility 
in the church or community. He was asked to fill out a 
“talent blank” for this purpose. This was a simple form 
adapted from a youth summer conference talent sheet, on 
which could be listed his abilities and interests. A large 
percent of the persons interviewed were immediately as- 
signed to some activity such as departmental helpers, choir 
members, church school receptionist, Girl Scout aids, etc. 
This acceptance of responsibility was urged not only as 
a service to others but also as a means of growth. 

(2) Responsibility as a Christian witness 

The power of the first century Church depended in 
no small measure upon the fact that every Christian was 
a witness. “Here is an obligation and a privilege for you,” 
I would say to the new member. “I would urge you to 
try to help some one decide to become a Christian during 
the next twelve months. 
relates not only to the multitudes who should become 
Christians but likewise to your own Christian development. 
Two things are important if you are to influence your 
friends toward Christian commitment. The meaning of 
the Christian faith must be clear in your mind, and the 
spirit and purpose of Christianity must be clearly discover- 
able in your life. To influence others you must keep your 
own religion up-to-date. It must be as current as your 
latest word or act. It sounds strange but there is no better 
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. kind of terms with your money. 


The reason for suggesting this © 


way to keep your Christian faith than by giving it away 

(3) A philosophy for handling money Es 

“As you begin the Christian life you must come to sor 
This involves the wi 
you make it and the ways you use it. If you spend 4 
a week for a movie and give 10c a week to the church yo 
growth as a Christian is largely decided. On such’ 
basis you will be saying in effect that it is more importa 
to support the movie industry (and I’m not objecting 
it) than to support the Kingdom of God. 

“People give money for two reasons. One is to suppc 
something—the church, the Red Cross, the Communi 
Chest, etc. Another, and equally important reason is th 
they do not want to be the kind of persons they would i 
evitably become if they kept everything for themselve 
No person who thinks primarily of himself has a gho 
of a chance of growing as a Christian. He can be a chure 
member, but not a Christian. No man can afford not | 
share with others if he expects to achieve any significa 
measure of Christlikeness.” 


2. A point of reference for all decisions 


These interviews were built around the twin ide 
of personal Christian growth and a point of reference fe 
all decisions. By this latter is meant the supreme impo 
tance of every human being. This seems to be the heart | 
Jesus’ teaching. It is the most important single idea f 
use as a standard for Christian living. If I am a chi 
of God then I should act like one. Here is a clear chart 
for Christian growth. If every person is a child of Gi 
then he should be treated as such. To accept the first 
to spend one’s life in a creative adventure of discoverin 
daily, new ways to apply the insights and spirit of Jes: 
to our personal and group life. To accept the second is 
provide oneself with a sound test for every experience ai 
relationship. Christianity thus includes personal livin 
within every human relationship—the family, the chure 
the school, vocational associations, community contac 
and responsibility and by indirect means the state, nati 
and the world. 

To keep this divine worth of persons at the “front 
one’s mind” constantly will serve as a lever which releas 
thoughtfulness, courtesy and helpfulness in every conta 
It will help us to substitute love for hatred, confidence f 
suspicion, assistance for exploitation, and kind words f 
harsh ones. Every decision will raise the question, “Wh 
will this do to people?” Every situation and conditio 
slums, poverty, war, wages, housing, tariffs, rents, segreg 
tion, prejudice, greed, etc., will be tested by this measurit 
stick—what does it do to people? 


A final word 


Christian living is as simple and as difficult as this— 
act like a child of God and to treat others as his childre 
Jesus said two things are important. They were not to ; 
tend church and read the Bible. They were not to pr 
daily and contribute a tithe to the church. These were n 
unimportant to him, but they were means to a greater er 
The two things of greatest moment were to love God a: 
also our fellowmen. 

It would seem that most churches might well add 
their program of Christian nurture some way by whi 
beginning Christians nfay find a sound basis upon whi 
to interpret their Christian lives, and by which to test | 
of their thoughts and actions. 


International Journal of Religious Educati 


Jbserving religion at home 


ry 


Judaism has survived because its religion is extended 
over the whole of life. Protestant parents have much to 
learn from the elaborate religious rituals observed in 
Jewish homes. What should their Protestant parallels be? 


Herbert S. Sonnenfeld 


Chanukah, the Feast of Maccabees (known also as the Festival of Lights), is celebrated in the home by lighting the 
candles of the Menorah of each of the eight days of the festival. 


Everyday religious observances 


| 8 
n Jewish hom es The Jewish home is permeated by a religious atmosphere, 


evidenced by a variety of ceremonial objects and institu- 

tions. -In compliance with the Biblical passage “Thou 

By Rabbi Ahron Opher* _ shalt write them upon the doorposts of thy house and 

upon thy gates,” a small tube or case called “Mezuzah” is 

~attached to the doorposts of Jewish homes, containing a 

parchment scroll bearing the inscription of two Biblical 

EWISH RELIGIOUS LIFE is not confined to the Syna- selections, Deuteronomy 6:4-9 and Deuteronomy 11:13-20. 


gogue nor limited to marked occasions of the religious The object of the Mezuzah is to remind Jews ef the nged 
DA op ST ietidinnt’s casein @E have sect'the Lord be of sanctifying the home by means of religious teachings. 


re me always” is taken in Jewish religion quite literally Among the numerous ceremonial objects in the Jewish 
daism extended religious practice into a multitude of | home are the nine-branch candelabra used during the 
mily observances and home rituals. Feast of Light, candlesticks used on the Sabbath and holy 


days and a special memorial lamp which is lit on the 


the President of the Synagogue Council of America, and Jewish Ween of kerr An tie eae goblet for ritual 
presentative on the Inter-Faith Committee for National Family wine used on the Sabbath and holy days, a fragrance 


eek. box used at the ritual of closing the Sabbath day and one 


*Of Congregation B’nai Jeshuron, Paterson, New Jersey. Assistant 
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or more charity boxes in which the family deposits regular 
contributions are a few of the religious objects found in 
the Jewish home. 


Common worship is only one phase of the observance — 


of the Sabbath, the holy days and the daily religious life 
of the Jew. From his rising in the morning till his return to 
bed, the Jew is required to acknowledge God’s sovereignty, 
beneficence and guidance in all walks of life. This ac- 
knowledgment is demonstrated through a variety of private 
prayers and family rituals. Tradition established some 
one hundred daily benedictions for all occasions of per- 
sonal, family and social activity. 

Upon opening his eyes in the morning, the Jew recites 
a prayer of thanks for regaining conscious life. The cleans- 
ing of the body in the morning and the washing of hands 
before all meals is regarded as a religious act, accompanied 
by special benedictions. Grace is recited at the beginning 
and at the conclusion of all meals and special blessings are 
recited over new fruits of the season. The religious obliga- 
tions incumbent upon women govern, in the main, conduct 
in the home. They include personal purity and sex hygiene 
and supervision over the dietary laws. 

The dietary laws set up a whole code of sanitary measures 
and culinary observances which mark the home life of 
the observant, Jew. They require the thorough cleansing 
of meats and forbid the eating of meat from animals other 
than those which have cloven hooves and chew their cud, 
forbid the eating of sea animals save those which have 
scales and fins, and prohibit the mixing of meat and dairy 
products. Special foods are associated with various holy 
days. The Bible enjoins the eating of unleavened bread 
during the Passover Festival as a reminder of the bread 
of affliction eaten by our ancestors in the Egyptian bondage. 
Later tradition assigned certain dishes and pastry to other 
festivals. 


Observances for holy days 
The Sabbath and holy days are ushered in by the light- 


ing of candles at home, over which a special prayer is 
offered by the mother. The Sabbath among Jews is a day 
of joy, and the ceremonial institutions marking it are all 
expressive of its joyous character. Friday evening is an 
occasion of family gatherings. After Synagogue services, 
the children gather around the father and he, placing his 
hands upon their heads, invokes a blessing upon them. Then 
he recites Proverbs 31 in praise of the virtues of the 
mother. The sanctification of the Sabbath is then recited 
over a goblet of wine, which is passed to each member of 
the family for a sip. Then he offers the benediction over 
the two loaves of special Sabbath bread, called Chalah, 
and the meal is served. After supper follows “the grace 
after meals” and hymns of praise, known as “Zemirath,” 
sung by the entire family. 

Much of the same family service takes place on the eves 
of holy days. The holy day marked by elaborate home 
institutions is Passover. The home is prepared for the 
observance of the festive week long in advance. When the 
house has been thoroughly cleansed and dressed up, the 
father of the family, accompanied by the other members, 
on the eve preceding Passover, makes a ceremonial search 
of the home and removes all leaven and other forbidden 
articles. The Passover eve meal, known as “Seder,” takes 
place after Synagogue services and is characterized by the 
recitation of the story of the Exodus, the chanting of many 
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traditional hymns and the serving of an elaborate m 
including unleavened bread and bitter herbs. The “Sedj 
is rich with numerous rituals symbolic of the theme, 
Passover. _ 

A feast observed in the home by an unusually interest' 
institution is the Feast of Tabernacles, celebrated in ce 
memoration of the wandering of Israel in the wilderne 
Booths are erected for this festival in yards or on roofs 
Jewish homes, covered with twigs and leaves and decora’ 
with fruits and vegetables. During the week of this festi: 
all meals are held in the booths and are accompanied wi 
special family rituals. 

Chanukah, the Feast of the Maccabees, is celebrated] 
the home by lighting candles on each of the eight dé 
of the festival, peevaper ed by the singing of the trai 
tional hymns of the festival and the presentation of gi 
to the children. 

Purim, the Feast of Esther, is celebrated by the read 
of the book of Esther in the home before the entire fam: 
and the interchange of presents between different famili 
The poor are especially remembered with a goodly porti 
on this occasion. On the eve of the festival the table: 
many homes is laden with sweets and gifts for visitors wl 
disguised as the characters in the Book of Esther, go fro 
home to home and dramatize the Biblical story. 

During Pentecost, the Festival of Weeks, Jewish hon 
are desoraten with greens and flowers and the family sper 
the eve of the festival reading a digest of the “Written a 
Oral Law,” to celebrate the dual significance of the festiv 
the harvest season and the acceptance of the Commar 
ments on Sinai. 

Other holy days and festivals also have, in addition 
synagogue observance, many home rituals and institutio 
On occasions of joy as well as in time of sorrow, Jewi 
tradition prescribes many home observances. The rite 
circumcision, performed on male children on the eighth d 
after their birth, is marked by a festive religious serv: 
held either in the home or in the hospital. If the son is’ 
mother’s first born child, a ritual known as “the Reden 
tion of the Son” is conducted in the home on the 3 
day after the child’s birth, signifying the parent’s awarent 
that the child is only a trust with them and that they « 
duty bound to raise him in accordance with the teachin 
of their faith. 

The confirmation rite of boys at the age of thirteen a 
the marriage ceremony, though largely synagogue ritua 
are followed by special celebrations in the home. 

This is true also of occasions of mourning. At the dea 
of a member of the family, a seven day period of mournit 
known as “Shiva,” is observed by the next of kin, duri 
which religious services are conducted in the home morni 
and evening. A memorial lamp is kept burning during t 
first month of mourning and on the anniversaries of t 
death. A special prayer is offered by the family on the 
occasions. 

The Jews survived two thousand years of abnormal I 
and retained a creative spiritual vitality, despite the la 
of organic, cohesive forces of state and government, I 
cause they extended their religion over the whole of li 
Thus Judaism has evolved a multitude of religious practi¢ 
and ceremonials in the home and around the family cire 
designed to make its adherents aware of the presence 
God in all areas of life. 
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n Protestant homes 
By Mrs. James D. Wyker* 


SHERE IS A GENUINE REVIVAL of interest in the; 
home as the basic institution for teaching religion. 
ere has been in recent years too much emphasis on the 
irch school as the teacher of religion, and many parents} 
re gladly turned over this function to the church. The 
irch school, even in its very beginning, did not intend 
take this responsibility. It is supplementary to what 
home should be doing. In the close-knit family life of 
terday, the home was the primary teacher. Today, with 
church, the public school and other character-building 
ncies assuming some part of the child’s development, the 
ne is still the primary teacher! 
We grant that in many Protestant homes, the parents | 
ke no effort to teach religion as a vital part of the child’s, 
rience and growth, and that some even resort to the 
ative approach. There seem to be, however, at least 
) patterns used by Protestant homes where parents are 
iestly trying to use religion as a part of the total life 
rience of their children. 


Huntsville, Ohio. 
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Specific religious training 


The first is the more prevalent one, where specific re- 
ligious training is done, and where printed aids are gen- 
erally used. Not being too sure of themselves as teachers 
or of their ability in developing a unit of their own, some 
parents at meal time use such daily devotional materials 
as The Upper Room, Today, The Hearthstone, etc. These 
usually supply a daily thought, suggested Bible readings, 
and even a prayer to be read. One parent recently said, “I 
use the devotional booklet because it supplies the prayer. 
I just cannot pray before others.” Other parents use the 
printed material as a suggestion from which they lead the 
family in discussion and then pray, or have the different 
members of the family group share in the prayer experience. 

A young Protestant father has described his family’s 
worship experience. This is at breakfast, since he works 
away from home during the day and is often absent from 
the evening meal. These parents want their children to be 
grateful for food in a world of hunger. As soon as they 
are seated for breakfast, they all clasp hands (even the 
baby in the high chair) and the father says briefly, “Thank 
you, Heavenly Father, for food.” The father explained that 
they can hold the attention of the baby for only an instant, 
so the clasped hands, bowed heads, and brief prayer in- 
clude the baby. One morning they sat down together, 
clasped hands and the baby quickly lisped, “Dank you, 
dank you, dank you”—and they let that be their prayer 
for the day! 


mt % ROSH 
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Grace before meals is very important in a world that knows so much of hunger and in a nation where food is so abundant. 
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This young father went on to explain that over the break- 
fast nook is a small alcove and here they put certain pictures 
or symbols and as they eat, the older children (now in 
grade school) discuss them. Their discussion often ends 
in prayer. The father once made a worship center and out 
of old Christmas cards created a stained-glass window with 
a cross in the center. They talked about that, also. Later, 
one Sunday, the primary Sunday school teacher of the son 
in this family took her class into the church sanctuary on 
a tour as they studied a unit on the church. The little boy 
exclaimed, as he saw the stained-glass windows, “Why, 
they are like our worship center—even the cross!” 

There are some Protestant families whose only worship 
experience together is the grace before meals. This is a 
_ very important beginning in a world that knows so much 
of hunger and in a nation where food is so abundant. Dr. 
Robert E. Speer once told about a little boy who lived in 
a home where always his parents expressed their gratitude 
for food before they ate. One day he was having lunch 
(without his parents) in a home where they never had 
grace at table. He watched them silently as they sat down 
and started passing the food around. Then, being a boy, 
he said what was on ‘his mind: “You know, your home 
isn’t like our home. We always give thanks and then eat, 
but here—well, you’re like my dog, Rover, you just eat.” 

In some localities where members of families work on 
different “shifts” and the entire family is never together 
at meal time, some mothers have put a table in a corner 
of the living room and on it have placed printed worship 
aids—a devotional book, the Bible, poetry. By the table 
they placed a comfortable chair and a lamp. They testify 
that members of their family groups will drop down and 
use it—consistently. 

Whether our people are in mansions, small apartments, 
or GI temporary housing units—the church has a responsi- 
bility for stimulating parents to see that religion is a vital 
part of the home experience. 


Informal religious training 


There is another method used in Protestant homes— 
where parents believe that Christian character is developed 
by the atmosphere and the general administration of the 
“home. They do not necessarily neglect the Bible readings 
or daily prayer in the more routine form, but they believe 
‘that religion is “caught” as well as “taught.” One parent 
expressed it this way: “My father was very strict. Daily we 
sat and listened while he read long portions of Scripture 
and while he prayed long prayers. It was compulsory. He 
was also a dictator in family affairs. He was never under- 
standing and tolerant. He was always right. I want my 


J\). Teaching goes on daily i in the home—whether for go 


phere of our home life.” 
I heard recently of a mother who watches for opal 


. ties to make God real to her children. One day she and hy 
- little daughter were in the yard together. 


claimed over the beauty of the apple blossoms. “Yes! 
said the mother, “Who but God could taal apples out ! 
flowers?” | 

A Jewish teacher said to a group of mothers last sprin} 
“Do not believe that your son keeps his worst self fro 
you. He keeps his best self.” Then he went on to expla 
how difficult it is for most of us to express our deepe 
feelings. Sometimes-when we are pushed to express son 
religious conviction, we will say, “I know what I bela 
but just can’t say it.’ 

He went on to ask us: “What is it you talk about at me 
times? Do you try to steer the conversation so that y¢ 
talk before the children as naturally about some of yoi 
own deep convictions as you do about world affairs, villa; 
gossip, the plumbing, your clubs?” He even asked, “Ha 
many of you talk with your husbands about some of yor 
Christian convictions? If children never hear their paren 
talking about these things, can they believe that they a 
very important to them?” 

There is one Protestant family where neither the fa 
nor mother fits too well into routine and ritual. Yet religic 
is an important factor in their home experience. The 
do not always pray together daily except that always befo' 
they eat someone expresses gratitude to the Heaven 
Father for food. Usually it is the father, sometimes t] 
mother. Often they bow their heads in silence and ea 
prays his own. Sometimes they sing a prayer togethe 
Often when there are guests, they join hands and sit 
“Blest Be the Tie” or “The Doxology.” During Lent ar 
Holy Week, they use, as a family, the Federal Council | : 
Churches’ daily meditations. For some weeks, they usi 
the youth booklet Power. At another time, they read t 
gether Goodspeed’s*The Story of the Bible and as thé 
concluded the history of each Bible book they then rei 
the book from the Bible. i; 

This family testifies to the importance of the use | 
conversation as its members work together. The care — 
the garden furnishes many opportunities for “shared co, 
versational experience.” The mother also remembers tho 
times when as she has been cooking and baking, tl 
daughter ironing or pressing clothes, or as they washi 
cone together, many confidences were shared. | 


or ill—and religion is “caught” as well as “taught.” Upé 
the home rests the urgent responsibility for Christian 


children to feel the presence of God in the general atmos- _ ture and training. ' 
4 

I Love the Reverent Quietness i 

P| 


By Martha Bayly Shannon 


I love the reverent quietness 

Before the worship service, when 

No sound is heard;—at first the press 
Of slowly moving feet and then 

That ceases, too, and all is still. 

| seem to welcome God and know 
He truly waits—and ever will— 

His gracious blessings to bestow. 
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I’ love the sweetness of the hush 
Before the call to worship, when 
The organ, too, is still;—the rush N 
Of daily task is gone and then : 
| seem to wait to hear God speak a 
And not to lift my prayer alone b 
To tell Him what | plan and seek, : 
But gratefully His presense own. t 


_ eas 
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Nhy and how to go 


To the International Sunday School Convention 


Des Moines, lowa, July 23-27, 1947 


» NE OF THE CONVENTION committee members met 
a friend on a busy street. 

Said the friend, “What about this Cervantes at Des 
oines? Is there any reason for my being there?” 
Two reasons were given, and then spoke the friend, 
Vell, I hadn’t intended to go, but now I know I can’t 
ford to miss it.” 
hy should you go? 
Possibly some of you Journal readers have been a little 
idecided about attending the International Sunday School 
mvention at Des Moines this July. If you have, here are 
elve reasons for going! Why not check with your pencil 


e reasons that appeal to you, and then pass the list on to 
me friends. 


1. I need the inspiration that comes from such a 
thering of Christian lay workers in the Sunday school. 


2. I need the spiritual power that comes from wor- 
ip, discussion, Bible study shared with thousands of 
aers doing similar work in Sunday schools across this 
ntinent. 

3. I need to feel anew the challenge of the Gospel 
help me face the great moral and spiritual issues of the 
y. which I will find in the addresses each evening. 

7; 4. I need to see how I can be a better teacher and 
der in the light of the world message of Christ. The 
nvention will widen my horizons. 

5. I want to know what my denomination is 
inning as ways to increase attendance and emphasize 
ingelism through Christian teaching this next year. 
‘e afternoon denominational meetings will give me this 
ormation. 

_—6. I can hear more outstanding speakers at the 
fnyention than I ordinarily hear in several years. Espe- 


(check which) 


cially I am interested in hearing: 


Roy L. Smith; Paul Hoh; Grace Sloan Over- 

ton; Thomas Clark; Mrs. Harper Sibley; 
Ernest Trice Thompson; Charles Turck; 

Mordecai Johnson; A. G. Wehrli; Reuben 

H. Mueller; E. C. Farnham; Harold FE. Stas- 

sen; Roy G. Ross; leaders from India, 
China, Korea. 


7. My soul needs the lift provided by the great 
closing worship consecration service. 


8. Id like to be a part of an enterprise that brings 
together such a representative group of lay leaders con- 
cerned with making the teaching of Christ effective. 

9. Iam attracted by the extensive exhibits which 
will be at Des Moines because, even in a wealthy church, 
it would not be possible to bring together so many materials 
in so many fields as will be at Des Moines. 


10. I ought not to miss a program that is being 
planned by my denomination, in cooperation with 39 other 
denominations and 195 state, city and provincial councils. 
11. I wish to help in dramatizing the Sunday 
school and Christian education to the world. 

12. I shall be glad to add my strength to that of 
others in the United States, in Canada and in the world in 


following the theme of the Convention, “Live Christ— 
Teach Christ”. 


How finance the trip? 


Here are the major ways of financing the trip: 

1. Many persons are paying the whole cost themselves. 
Possibly the Convention will be worth more than those 
other things for which they had expected to spend money. 

2. Some county and city councils of religious education 
are sharing the expenses of delegates they appoint. 


| INTERNATIONAL CounciIL oF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
| 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 


| Here is my registration for the International Sunday School Convention. 


: Mic. Wirs-Dr. Rev... Miss 


Street address 


State 


City 


Denomination (full name) 


Name of local church___ 


Positions you hold in local church 


Business occupation 


Position in the business 


Business address___ 


I am enclosing [] $2.00 advance registration 


il,” 1947 


CL] $5.00 total registration. 
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3. Some Sunday schools are sending their superin- 
tendents. 

4. Some local churches are appropriating money to aid 
in sending delegates. 

5. Some denominational organizations are paying part 
of the expenses of delegates. 

6. Some people no longer active in Christian education 
are extending their service by paying the expenses of some- 
one else who is active. 

7. Some persons are going together in a car and thus 
sharing the cost of transportation, and living together in a 
hotel room, thus sharing living expenses. 


Means of transportation 


You have several choices: 

1. There are the trains. Special trains will run from 
Chicago, New York, Los Angeles, Seattle, and possibly 
other points. Ask your ticket agent, your city, county or 


state council, or your regional or national denomination 
leaders for information. 
2. There are the buses. The big buses run almost ever 


-where these days, and possibly you can save money | 


using them. Ask your bus company for information. Son 
communities, such as Evansville, Indiana, are charterir 
buses for the trip. 

3. There is the automobile. Four or five people cé 
come together and save expenses. 

4. And, there are still bicycles. Seriously, Wouldn’t 
caravan of bicycles to Des Moines be great fun? 


Register now ~ 


On the preceding page is a blank for your registratior 
send it in now to insure yourself a place in the Des Moin 
Coliseum. Registration fee is $5.00. If desired, $2.00 mz 
be paid now and the balance by June 1. 


Will your junior highs go to camp? 


Adult leaders should help them prepare for camp and preserve its values 


WISH we could have something back home like our ves- 
per services up here at camp.” Five pairs of eyes criti- 
cally viewed the twig Ned had been whittling for the “L” 
in “SILENCE” as he slipped it into place. A committee of 
campers under the big oak were working eagerly to finish 
a rustic sign which was to mark the beginning of a “silence 
trail” to vesper place. 

They had started out to put the whole verse on the sign, 
but Mr. Rickman, the counselor—“Rickie” they called him 
—had helped them figure on the time involved and they 
reluctantly had cut it down to the words “Let all the earth 
keep silence.” The rest of the verse would be read anyway, 
they agreed, in the use of the litany which the worship 
committee had worked out for the dedication, day after 
tomorrow. 

“We have services in our junior high fellowship a lot 
like the ones we have up here,” put in Alice. 

“Yeah? who plans ‘em?” asked Bill. “We never get to 
do a thing except listen, listen, listen—the same old thing 
every Sunday morning!” 

“We have a worship committee. They meet every Sunday 
afternoon with the leaders and others taking part, to make 
plans for several weeks ahead. The council helps, too.” 
Alice waved her paint brush enthusiastically, “Miss Hedrick 
is our worship counselor and she’s just wonderful!” 

“Hey! look out for that brown stain running down your 
arm,” interrupted Ned. “Did you say you meet Sunday 
afternoons?” 

“We have meetings like committee and council meetings 


*Youth Department, Board of Education, The Methodist Church, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
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By Elizabeth Brown 


Saturday afternoon,” put in Ned. “Then we have recreatic 
—games and songs—something like we have here at cam 
It’s fun.” 

“We have a choir, too,” Alice went on proudly, “VW 
practice Sunday afternoon and once a month we sir 
for church service.” 

“In our church there is just a handful our age,” cor 
plained Ann, “not enough to do anything and no pla 
to meet either. All we have is a class on Sunday mornit 
and a church service twice a month.” 

“Numbers need not make so much difference,” suggeste 
Mr. Rickman. “You can do lots of things in small grow 
you can’t always do in larger ones. And usually you cz 
find a place to meet—a corner which you can fix up fe 
yourselves, the out-of-doors, somebody’s home. The in 
portant thing is to have a grown person for a leader. Hat 
you talked with your pastor about a counselor? Mayl 
your church school teacher would help?” 

The conversation continued as the group worked o 
There were ideas and fellowship grew. Up by the lods 
another group tried their hands at arranging newly c 
cat-tails in an earthern jar. The worship committee worke 
on plans for the dedication service. Members of the mare! 
of-time committee divided responsibility between scannir 
the daily papers for important news items and interviewir 
campers and staff members for happenings around car 
to include in their daily report to the assembly. The heal 
committee worked on a new poster to be put up by tl 
dining room door, “Stop! Have You Washed Yon 
Hands?” And the council battled with the scheduling fe 
sufficient packing time and camp cleaning time on tl 
closing day. Every camper and staff member was at work o 
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mething for the good of the camp community. 


fhat is a junior-high camp like? 

For every teen-age boy and girl summertime is camping 
me. This summer thousands of junior highs will gather 
x church camps all over the country known in various 
nominations as “Pioneer,” “Intermediate,” “Christian 
dventure,” or “Junior High” camps. These boys and girls 
ill come eagerly, expectantly, for a week or more to one 
' the greatest Christian adventures of their whole lives. 
ill some of the boys and girls of your church be in one 
| these camps? 

This is an important matter for the consideration of 
jult workers, pastors and parents, as plans are made for 
tendance of older youth and adults in various confer- 
ices, institutes and schools. Camp is an opportunity for 
fe enrichment for junior high boys and girls. 

In order to help prepare boys and girls for camp and to 
Ip conserve values in their own lives and in the lives of 
e group, it is necessary for adult leaders to have an 
uderstanding of the camp, its purposes and program. 
hat is a junior high church camp like? Why does it 
ypeal to early teen-age boys and girls? How is it related 
the year-round program of the church school? 

A typical camp for junior-highs is held in a rustic out- 
-doors situation providing beauty of surroundings, or- 
nized camping facilities and a Christian adult leadership. 
ampers live in cabins or tents with an adult counselor 
sponsible for each small group. A rich and varied pro- 
-am includes worship, recreation, study, service, world 
iendship, camp craft, and nature lore. Although many 
‘these camps last only a week, there is a trend in the 
rection of a longer period; many now extend over a 
riod of ten days to two weeks. 


elation to church school 

The limitation of a short-term camp are recognized; yet 
en a week in camp affords more hours under the church’s 
rection than the average church school provides during a 
ar. 

Camp supplements the on-going program of the church 
hool. It is not a cure-all for ailments which may root in 
lack of adequate leadership in the local church. The main 
sponsibility for guidance of boys and girls in Christian 
owth still rests with the home and the year-round pro- 
-am of the church and home. Camp is not a substitute for 
ther. It is a plus element. 

Unique opportunities for Christian education which the 
mp affords are: (1) life enrichment and awareness of 
od as Creator through experiences in the out-of-doors; 
2) an experience in group living in the camp community 
hich makes real the ideal of “Christian community”; (3) 
brief period away from home and parents in a Christian 
\vironment conducive to the achievement of self-reliance 
id a sense of responsibility; (4) association in a happy, 
formal setting with boys and girls and with adult leaders 
‘ other churches and communities and sometimes with 
srsons of other faiths, races or nationalities,—a situation 
hich encourages, tests and enriches friendships. 

In a good camp the Christian way of living together is 
ade real. There is learning by doing. Christian growth is 
e natural outcome. For some camp becomes a time of 
cision for Christ and the church. 

Camps vary widely in leadership, program and physical 
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facilities. In some situations where typical camp sites are 
not available a conference or institute type of program 
is held. It is important that parents as well as pastors and 
intermediate workers know about the leadership, site and 
program. 

Perhaps parents may meet with adult workers as well as 
campers to work out plans. Here are some things to con- 
sider: (1) location; (2) transportation arrangements (if 
cars are needed they should be provided by parents, with 
campers chipping in on expense); (3) objectives and 
nature of program; (4) staff personnel; (5) physical 
facilities; (6) health and safety regulations, including 
waterfront, requirements for physical examination, pro- 
vision for insurance; (6) what to bring and what not 
to bring. (Note: “Boxes from home” head the list of causes 
of camper illness!) : 

The local church leaders as well as the parents, should 
keep in touch with the camper while he is away. Mail time 
is an important time in the camp day. Letters are impor- 
tant in giving campers a sense of security while away from 
home. They may be ever so short, but should be frequent 
and cheerful. Avoid reminding Johnny that Fido is simply 
pining away for his return. 


Preserving values of camp 

Campers react very differently to camping experiences. 
Some will be exuberant; others inarticulate and reserved. 
Boys and girls of this age often talk least of those things 
which are most meaningful to them. Some may have had 
only a superficial good time at camp. The program or 
leadership of a particular camp may have been below 
standard. The camp may have been overcrowded, with too 
little opportunity for individual counseling and guidance. 
These are problems for the pastor and adult leaders for 
subsequent years. 

Provision should be made for sharing of their experi- 
ences with those in the home church. This usually may be 
done most effectively in their own group. In some situations 
parents may be invited for the occasion. 

A report may take the form of an informal dramatization 
in which campers tell the boys and girls in the home church 
of their camp, introducing songs and games as well as 
reports on camp activities, and closing with a brief wor- 
ship period. 

There must be opportunities for new ideas and sug- 
gestions to be shared throughout the year in council and 
committee meetings. Newly acquired skills are to be utilized 
and fresh ideas encouraged. When a party is being planned, 
those who have been to camp may have some new ideas 
abo games and songs or about party plans. When the 
world friendship unit occurs in the church school materials, 


-some may have suggestions out of experiences at camp. 


Likewise suggestions may come gradually as to ways of 
improving the worship experiences of the group, including 
making more attractive the place of worship. 

If true values are to be conserved, adult leaders will 
need to be on the alert the year around. Boys and girls 
who have made specific commitments involving individual 
conduct or responsibilities will need the understanding and 
encouragement of their adult leaders and parents. For 
those who have made a decision for Christ there should 
be further guidance in the meaning of Christian living and 
training for churchmanship, with provision for joining 
the church of their choice. 
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What every superintendent should know — 


About the adult 
department 


By Oliver B. Gordon* 


OST CHURCHES carry on more adult education 
than they realize. All the activities of adults in carry- 
ing on the program of the church are in more or less degree 
educational. However, they’ are so divided and unrelated 
that it is difficult to see the over-all picture. There are 
women’s guilds, missionary societies, mothers’ clubs, busi- 
ness and professional women’s clubs, men’s fellowships, 
church boards and committees, Bible classes, young adult 
and young married couple’s groups, parents’ classes, lead- 
ership courses, and so on, in infinite variety, according to 
the pattern in the local church. Some are in a general way 
considered a part of the church school; others are entirely 
independent. 
Many times these separate organizations build up group 


An Adult Council with strong representation from < 
adult organizations in the parish is a beginning of tl 
answer. This Council can survey the total adult activiti 
of the church and try to bring them into more harmor 
and comprehensiveness. It can carry on a purposeful ax 
persistent education of adults to overcome the prese 
complacent attitudes of the members of isolated grour 
It will, of course, be related to the central planning boc 
of the church. The Adult Council should also be close 
related to the Committee on Religious Education, whi 
will help to determine what organizations should be « 
integral part of the church school, and which will help: 
plan the program for such groups to fill gaps and me 
real needs. 

Another point of tension in many churches is the rel 
tionship between the adult program of the church scho 
and the morning worship service. The major conflict li 
in the duplication of lecture and worship in the ty 
services. In the writer’s opinion, the United Church Pla 
which provides worship and a sermon for all adults in t 
church sanctuary, followed by adult discussion on 1 
Bible or other closely allied religious themes, is the be 
answer. Thus worship is conducted in surroundings at 
under trained leadership best suited to its purpose. Als 


Frink from Monkmeyer 


Once interest is aroused, the lecture method has its place 


loyalties that may be very enriching. Christian fellowship 
and the meeting of spiritual and personal needs af no 
doubt encouraged in these associations. Such segregation, 
however, carries with it dangers. It may become an actual 
hindrance to the life of the church school and the church. 
Such groups have frequently usurped rooms and equipment 
more needed by younger groups. At times, this segregation 
has even resulted in the formation of cliques that have 
ruined a pastor’s ministry in a local parish. Also serious, 
large areas of important educational content and impact 
are often lacking for any one person. Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
have a right to a well rounded religious education experi- 
ence in their church, but they do not often get it. 


*Associate Secretary and Director of Christian Education, Phila- 
delphia Council of Churches. 
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study takes place in a situation in which student particip 
tion is possible. 

Naturally the superintendent should have at least 
broad acquaintance with the programs of the men 
women’s and young adult organizations in his church. 
is in the light of this entire picture that the adult depai 
ment will be organized and its curriculum selected. T. 
Uniform Lessons will meet a recognized need for man 
A study of “Learning for Life” material will reveal a wil 
scope of electives to meet specific and timely needs. 
correlation of study in the church school with the mornit 
sermon, social action, service activities and missiona 
emphasis of weekday groups, have proven fruitful in 7 
churches. A similar correlation is needed between ad 
groups and children’s groups, at least to the extent th 
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ents should be acquainted with the programs being 
sred their children and should see their place in the 
il religious training of their children. 

seaders of adult classes must be challenged and urged 
smploy many approaches to the adult mind. Once interest 
iroused, the lecture method has its place. It is a means 
information. It offers an opportunity for well substanti- 
d conclusions. But if used too exclusively it tends to 
ke intellectual-spiritual dependents out of those who 
uld be thinking and growing. The discussion method, 
en well handled, calls into play latent forces in the 
up; raises questions; stimulates discussion and brings 
_ different points of view. It also opens the way for 
up-motivated action. All of this emphasizes the impor- 


tance of leadership training for teachers of adults in 
monthly worker’s conferences, Standard Leadership 
Schools and summer schools. Superintendents should take 
seriously their responsibility for selling the need of train- 
ing to adult teachers. 

Class organization to handle social affairs, library duties 
and service tasks in the church and community, offer lay- 
men and women rich opportunities for Christian growth. 
It is a superintendent’s privilege to see that such leaders 
are given a true vision of their task in light of the church’s 
total impact upon adults. 

The adult department in a church school can bea great 
spiritual stronghold if it will but face honestly the religious 
needs of its individual adult members—face them together 
and face them as a whole. 


teaching the forgotten ones 


A state council’s ministry of health, 
Christian education and evangelism 


URAL SLUMS, though often forgotten, are still preva- 
lent in many parts of our country. Here in Vermont, 
ew years ago, we had many of them. They were isolated 
mmunities, neglected for many years by churches and 
‘ial welfare agencies, and stranded by movements of 
pulation from countryside to villages and cities. These 
nilies had lost ground socially and spiritually. Feeble- 
ndedness, discouragement, and even immorality had 
spt in to an alarming degree. 
In addition to these extreme situations, there were the 
urches and communities which were losing ground, places 
ere many families were untouched by the church, where 
lifference to religious matters was common, and where 
owledge of the Bible was very meagre. In terms of 
ective service and outreach these were, frequently, un- 
iched or overlooked neighborhoods bordering active 
rishes. Like a housewife cutting out doughnuts, where 
sre is always some dough left over, so there were families 
between whom nobody had visited for years. 
Into both these types of communities the Vermont Church 
uncil began to go about ten years ago with a ministry 
health, Christian education, and a spiritual concern. To 
ach the unreached is a challenging goal and the Council 
taking it very seriously. We find that we have much 
issionary work to do. It is evangelism in a very real 
nse. We go about it in several different ways. 


ministry of health and relief 


The Council engages the services of a nurse for a ten- 
sek period each summer. Last summer a doctor, a woman 
10 had finished her internship and was about to start a 
actice, was willing to take her jeep and drive hundreds 
miles through the mountains, holding health examina- 
ms in the neglected rural areas. Medical attention, re- 


*General Secretary, Vermont Church Raunsil, Burlington. 
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By Stanley B. Hyde* 


ferral to state health and welfare agencies, and similar 
follow-up services go on into the winter months and 
throughout the year. 

Clothing sales are sometimes held in these areas, the 
clothing being gathered by committees of interested women 
in communities which share in the support of this work. 
The most needy families are remembered at Christmas 
time—397 boys and girls in 1946, for example, receiving 
toys, clothing and food. Last year there were forty-nine 
different “backwoods” sections in which the Council had 
worked. 


Ministry of evangelism and Christian education 


Although there is, of course, an extensive program of 
vacation religious education in the normal church com- 
munities, these neglected areas had none, for lack of funds 
and leadership. Therefore the Council each summer en- 
gages college and seminary students who spend ten weeks 
in these “project areas.” They call on all the families, con- 
duct church services in the school house, or church building 
if there is one still there, hold vacation church schools, 
and lead many activities as they live among the people. In 
the summer of 1946 nineteen workers were in twenty-five 
areas for periods varying from two to eight weeks. Ten of 


‘them were Vermont girls—six more than in the previous 


year; the others come from out-of-state colleges and 
seminaries. 

These workers are trained for two weeks in mid-June 
under directors of religious education who live in Vermont. 
The first week is given to an intensive course of training 
and the second to a practice vacation school. Specialists 
in social work, rural work, and special activities are called 
in. For two years now the Council committees on children’s 
work and vacation schools have prepared day-by-day teach- 
ing plans based on vacation school texts, adapting them 
for two-week rural schools and preparing supplementary 
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materials. About a hundred pages of mimeographed 
material are thus prepared especially for summer vacation 
schools in project areas, but they are also widely used by 
the churches of the state. Last year, in cooperation with 
the several denominations individually, vacation schools 
were held in areas where normally a student minister 
would be serving for the summer months. In several areas 
one worker was made available to a summer pastor or a 
minister with an unusually large parish. 

The workers go two by two into the project areas. One 
is responsible for the junior class and the other teaches 
kindergarten and supervises a local leader for the primary 
teacher. 

Many activities are listed in the report-of our tenth 
year. These are similar whether in the “neglected areas” 
or in other communities which also need attention. Leaders 
made 772 calls on families. Boys and girls to the number 
of 1171 were enrolled in vacation church schools. In the 


afternoon there were special activities for the children, — 


such as picnics, hikes, services, Bible treasure hunts, soft 
ball games, crafts, group games, listening to “All Aboard 
for Adventure,” and junior choirs. In some sections chil- 
dren were transported to a vacation school center from 
nearby communities, in that way reaching more children 
and enabling workers to serve more communities. 

The visiting leaders met with the young people in the 
evening for sings, choir rehearsals, discussion meetings, 
folk dancing, square dancing, hot-dog roasts, hikes, car- 
pentry, clean-up parties, ball games, crafts, and worship 
services. 

Miss Cleo Duncan, director of the project work and 
Associate Secretary of the State Council, drives hundreds 
of miles in the course of the year, arranging local com- 
mittees, finding places for workers to board and room, 
keeping them supplied with materials, in addition to all 
the unexpected problems of supervision. She also carries 
on the health follow-up during the winter. She has now 
begun a library service, making available many fine books 
which have been added to the Council library or have been 
donated for this special purpose. These are often used 
in Sunday school groups or youth meetings that continue 
after the workers leave. 


Ministry of radio teaching 


The Church School of the Air is a program that started 
recently. The Vermont Congregational Conference fur- 
nishes the records and the listening guides, and its radio 
chairman, the Rev. Edward Treat, is also chairman of the 
State Council’s radio committee. Miss Duncan has ar- 
ranged for listening groups in homes in the summer project 
areas. Later she will direct a program of preparing re- 
cordings, in which the Council’s children’s work committee 
will assist. 


Ministry of weekday schools 


Weekday religious education has been carried on for 
some years in rural one-room schools of Vermont, with the 
financial assistance of the Turrell Foundation. Sometimes 
through direct negotiation, but often with the help of the 
Council, friends of the children in the neglected or semi- 
neglected areas described above have arranged for the 
Turrell Foundation to support religious teaching there. 
Weekly or bi-weekly classes are taught by a minister or a 
minister’s wife with special preparation for the work. In 
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the fall of 1945 Miss Addie Chamberlain was added to t 
state council staff to teach weekday religious education 
the upper half of Caledonia County. She teaches once eve 
. two weeks in twenty-two one-room schools. This area 
overwhelmingly Protestant, so there are few inter- fai 
problems. 

In addition to teaching, Miss Chamberlain calls on fan 
lies of the children, has special neighborhood meetings a: 
enters into the life of these small neighborhoods. Some 
her schools are in the Hilda Ives Larger Parish, whe 
churches are open only part of the year. This parish h 
only one full-time pastor. Last summer Miss Chamberla 
was on leave to do hostel work in Europe and summ 
project workers held vacation schools in that parish. 

An outstanding service activity which began early in t 
year and caught the interest of the children in one sche 
after the other, was making “weave it” squares and sewi 
them together into blankets. Nineteen hundred three-in 
squares were made by about 200 children, some maki 
many more than others. The school teachers shared in t 
project and three baby-sized blankets, two heavier blanke 
a crib-sized blanket, and a single bed blanket were se 
to Europe for children there. 


Response to these ministries 


Many stories could be told of the response of the adu 
as well as the children in these remote and sparsely por 
lated sections to the services rendered. One church open 
again after being closed twenty-five years, and the peoy 
raised.a large sum of money to match assistance fro 
outside, so that one of the project workers graduating fro 
a seminary could come and give a year-around ministt 
I marveled at the attendance in another area, when : 
Old Home Sunday was observed in a church reopened f 
the summer. Another community has called a resident mi 
ister after several years of “absent treatment,” and st 
another where services have been carried on all through t 
summer by project workers is hoping to have full-time sex 
ice again. One continuing project has been the remodelin 
of a building in Ripton, not many miles from Middlebur 
This building is being used as a recreation center and w 
very much needed. 

The Interdenominational Parishes and County Comm 
tee has been meeting frequently to study the state coun 
by county, looking for both neglected and overchurch 
areas, to see what adjustments can be made. This is a co 
tinuing program only partially completed. 

Much credit for the progress which the Vermont Chur 
Council has been making in reaching the unreached a1 
carrying on this program of religious education, soci 
service and evangelism, is due to the support of communi 
committees organized by Miss Duncan, and to the suppo 
of many civic and socially-minded groups, communi 
chests, as well as that of the churches and generot 
individuals. 

We believe that, through assistance to churches and mi 
isters, in cooperation with social and welfare organization 
by means of vacation schools, weekday religious educatio: 
radio, and related activities, every last family can | 
reached. At the same time many fine young people ai 
being trained in practical Christian service and many otht 
people are having a conscious part in work which wi 
benefit not only Vermont but, through her people an 
influence, many other places as well. 
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Vacation church school work sheet 


Wars YOU ARE GETTING READY for a vacation 
church school in your own local church—or in a com- 
munity school for which several churches are responsible— 
use this work sheet to be sure you don’t forget anything.? 
Any group planning such a school may use this check list?: 
the church leaders, the vacation school committee, or the 
vacation school staff.? For further help in planning, write 
to your denominational board of Christian education, your 
council of churches and Christian education, or to the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Education. The bulletin, 
The How of Vacation Church School will also be helpful.’ 


Items to check as the work is done 


1. Study helpful information from last year’s 


records—leaders, courses, pupils, etc. 


____2. Investigate sources for leaders: teachers in 
Sunday church school, public school, parents, qualified 


college students, etc. 


3. Cooperate on plans for training leaders: insti- 


tutes, conferences, laboratory school, leadership courses, 
vacation church school staff meetings, etc. 


4, Prepare and plan how to secure funds for the’ 
budget covering texts, supplies, equipment, leadership. 


____5. Make plans for transportation. 


6. Choose kinds of publicity and assign jobs. Invite 
all boys and girls, especially the unchurched. Use posters, 
postcards, letters, lists of summer activities in public 


schools and newspapers, announcements in pulpit and on 
radio, pictures of last year’s schools, slides, calls, tele- 
phone, pre-registration, etc. 


7. Plan to conserve the values of the vacation school 
in the following ways: Plan to follow up new pupils 
for the Sunday church school. ____File records and make 
| ali to the committee of the church or churches respon- 


sible, and to denominations and councils of churches. 
——_— Report to Sunday church school leaders the materials 
Co- 
operate with other agencies in planning additional activi- 
ties for boys and girls during the summer. 


and activities used which have continuing value. 


* Suggestions for this work sheet were taken from the Work 
Sheet for Vacation Church School Planning published by the Metho- 
list Board of Education. 


* Additional copies of this work sheet may be obtained from the 
{nternational Council of Religious Education, 203 N. Wabash Ave., 
chicago 1, Illinois, 3 cents single copy; $2.00 for 100. 

*A new bulletin. See advertisement on inside front cover of 
his issue. ? 
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4, PLACE OR PLACES. 


Items to fill in as decisions are made 
l.. DATES AND HOURS OF 


a. Other community summer programs to be considered: 


b. Our vacation school (as many weeks as possible) 


c. Special events: Dedication service for leaders. 


. Closing program 


Others 


2. LEADERS: Director 


Departmental Sup’ts. Teachers 


Kindergarten 


Primary 


Junior 


Junior High 


3. COURSES TO BE USED BY: 


Kindergarten. 


Primary. 


Junior. 


Junior High_ 


(Note: Consider last year’s courses and other courses these boys 
and girls are using through the year.) 


Rooms to be used by 


Kindergarten 


* Primary. 


Junior. 


Junior High 
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Worship Resources 


May 


THEME FoR May: Home and Family Life 


For the Leader 


Once upon a time there was a teacher who 
asked her children this question: “What is 
home?” And a child replied, “Home is the 
place where people love you no matter 
what.” Perhaps the answer was not gram- 
matically correct, but it carried with it a 
depth of sincerity and truth that is worth re- 
membering. Like the church, the home is 
more than a place; it is a group of people. 
Houses, even though they may be beautiful, 
are static and cold. Homes are warm and 
loving and full of life and growth. The won- 
derful part of it all is that houses can grow 
into homes. National Family Week, May 
4-11, will be a good opportunity to bring 
your parents into a greater participation in 
the religious ‘training of their children. 

May we guide our children into an appre- 
ciation of the real meaning of a home and 
their part in making and keeping it Christian. 


May 4 


THEME: What Makes a Home? 

Worsuip CentER: Table covered with a 
white cloth on which is placed a picture of 
an average home and family. On each side 
of the picture is placed a brass candlestick 
containing a yellow candle. 

PretupE: From Ora Pro Nobis* 

CaLL to Worsuip: “May the Words That 
We Say”* 

Prayer: Great God, our Father, we are 
thankful that we can come together to 
think about you and to thank you for your 
loving care. Help us to find ways of help- 
ing you to bring love and joy to others. 
Amen. 

Sone: “Home at Twilight’* 

Conversation: “What Is a Home?” 

I like’ that song, don’t you? The person 
who wrote the song said that there was a 
certain place that was called the best place 
to come and stay. Do you remember what it 
was? Yes, it was the home. What is a home? 
(Allow time for thoughtful responses.) Do 
you suppose there could be a difference be- 
tween a house and a home? What do you 
like about the picture on our worship table? 
Perhaps as you look at it you will see the 
difference between a house and a home. The 
artist has put something in the picture that 
makes it a home. It isn’t the lovely house, 
so what do you suppose it is? Yes, it is the 
people. A family living together and loving 
one another really makes a house into a 
home, doesn’t it? 

Let. us think together for a few moments 
of how the members of the family help to 
make a real home. Would you like to come 
up and act out something and let us guess 
which member of the family you are and 
what you are doing? (Just a brief time for 
this.) It takes all members of the family to- 
gether to make a home, doesn’t it? 

Srory: I should like to tell you a story that 
shows how a house grew into a home. 

How a House Grew into A Home 

Once a father wanted a home for his 


* Zanesville, Ohio. 
1 Hymns for Primary Worship, Westminster Press, 
1946. 
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Primary 
Depariment 
By Frances M. Hill* 


family so he went to a man called an archi- 
tect. He said to the architect, “J want a 
home. Will you make me one?” 

The architect said, “I cannot make you a 


home, but I can make you a house.” He took- 


his pencil and began to draw. He took his 
paints and began to paint. And by and by 
there was the prettiest picture you can im- 
agine. It was a little house with a high 
pointed roof. The roof was painted red and 
came way down, as if it loved the little house. 
The architect had painted the house white, 
and the shutters green. There were even 
window boxes in the picture. Under every 
window was a box with bright flowers in it. 
There were trees near the front door and a 
green lawn in front, and a white fence 
around it. The architect painted a garden and 
some hollyhocks growing by the fence. 

He liked the picture, and so did the father 
who asked him to draw it. But it wasn’t a 
home yet. 

The architect said to the father, “Now we 
will find a builder.” So they found a builder 
and the father said, “Will you build me a 
home?” 

The builder said, “I can build you a house, 
but I cannot build you a home.” He took the 
architect’s drawing and he found some car- 
penters and masons and tinners and plumb- 
ers and they worked, and they worked, and 
they worked. Finally one day there was a 
little house just like the one in the picture. 
But it wasn’t a home yet. 

“Tt will look better when it is painted,” 
the builder said to the father, “and when 
there are green blinds and window boxes at 
the windows.” So they went to the painter 
and the father said, “J want my home beau- 
tiful. Will you paint it for me?” 

“T can make your house beautiful, but not 
your home,” said the painter; and he painted 
the roof red just like the picture, and the 
house white and the blinds and the shutters 
and the window boxes green. It was beauti- 
ful, but it was not a home yet. 

Inside, it was all bare. “I want the inside 
of my home beautiful,” said the father, and 
he went to the department store. 

“We can make the inside of your house 
beautiful,” they told him at the department 
store, “but not your home.” So they sent rugs 
and curtains for the little house, and chairs 
and tables and lamps and desks, and a stove 
and an ice chest, and beds and bookcases. 
And everything just fitted, and the little 
house looked beautiful inside and out. But 
it wasn’t a home yet. 

The father planted seeds in the window 
boxes and little trees near the front door. 
He made a garden and planted rose bushes 
along the path, and hollyhock plants by the 
fence. He wanted it all to look like the archi- 
tect’s picture. And it did. “But it isn’t a 
home yet,” said the father to himself. He got 
into his automobile and drove away. And the 
little house waited. 

Then one day a truck drove up to the 
white gate. The father got out with the man 


who drove and they carried in some barrels: 


of dishes. They carried in some boxes of 
books. They carried in some baskets of toys. 
They carried in some trunks full of clothes. 
They carried in a piano and a radio. They 
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carried in a crib and a baby’s pen. They car- 
ried in some packages of groceries, and 
vegetables and meat. And last of all was a 
little boy’s velocipede, and they left that by 
the door. And when the other things were all 
put away in their right places, the two men 
came out again. The little house was very 
full but it wasn’t a home yet. They drove 
away. And the little house waited. 

And that afternoon ‘the father drove up to 
the-front gate in an automobile, and in the 
car were a mother and a baby sister and a 
little brother. And the mother and the little 
brother hurried out, while the father carried 
the baby in his arms. When the little brother 
saw his velocipede, he said, “Oh, this is 
where we live! I know because there’s my 
velocipede right at the front door!” And he 
got on it and rode up and down the walk 
while the baby laughed and clapped her 
hands. : 

All the while the mother was looking and 
looking. She saw the white fence. She saw 
the little trees that the father had planted. 
She saw the rose bushes and the hollyhock 
plants in the garden. She saw the window 
boxes and the pretty painted red roof. She 
went inside and saw the beds and the lamps. 
She saw the piano and the radio. She saw 
the stove and the dishes. She saw the tables 
and the chairs. She saw the books and the 
toys. She saw the crib and the pen for the 
baby. She saw the clothes in the closets, and 
the food in the pantry, and she said to the 
father, “It’s even nicer than I thought it 
would be. If youll put the baby in the pen 
and call Sonny in to wash his hands, I'll 
set the table and we'll have dinner right 


the father said, “Now the little 
house is a home.” 


JEANETTE PERKINS BROWN* 


LEADER: 


In the Bible there is somethng that one of 
Jesus’ followers said that is very important 
in making a home. Shall I read it to you 
now? (Ephesians 4:32a.) Why do you think 
that is an important thought? Yes, even 
though all members of the family worked 
to prepare meals and did the cleaning and 
all the other necessary things, if they were 
not kind to one another it wouldn’t be a real 
home, would it? Shall we sing together a 
hymn about following Jesus, which includes 
being kind? 


Sone: “I Would Follow Jesus”? 
OFFERING AND Response: “An Offering 
Sentence”* 


CLostinc Prayer: We thank you, God, o 
Father, for our homes and for the mem 
bers of our families who give us sue 
thoughtful, loving care. Forgive us for thi 
many times we have been thoughtless an 
careless and please help us to be kinde 
than we have been. Amen. 


PosttupE: “Home at Twilight’ 


May 11 


THEME: Children’s Part in the Home 


Worsuip CentER: Same as last week exce 
for picture. Use a picture of Jesus as 
boy in the carpenter shop with Mary, p 
erably the one by Margaret Tarrant. 


? From Pilgrim Elementary Teacher. Used by p 
mission of the Pilgrim Press. 


PRELUDE: From Ora Pro Nobis* 
Catt To WorsuHip: “May the Words That 

We Say”? 

LEADER: Picture Interpretation 

Let us look at this picture and think 
about it for a few moments. Who would like 
fo tell us a story of the picture? (Have one 
yr two creative stories shared with the group. 
if the teacher wishes a description of Jesus’ 
nome as shown in picture, one will be found 
n The Hidden Years, chapter four, by John 
Ixenham. ) 

Jesus’ home was quite different from ours, 
wasn’t it? Most of our fathers have to go 
away from home to work, but Joseph’s car- 
senter shop was part of his home. Do you 
hink that Jesus helped his parents at home 
is you do? What are some of the things that 
1e might have done? (Children’s responses: 
yet water from the well; sweep the floor; run 
srrands; take care of baby as he grew older; 
stc.) It seems to me that the way in which 
jesus helped was more important than all 
he things he did to help. There is a song 
hat tells about this. Shall we sing it to- 
sether, now? 


Sonc: “When Jesus Was a Little Boy”* 
CONVERSATION : 

Shall we think together for a few moments 
o see if perhaps we could be more thought- 
ul when we help at home? Let us ask our- 
elves some questions. Just think of the 
inswers, but don’t say them out Joud. 

When you are playing and mother or 
laddy or your grandparents call you, do you 
eave your play and go to them right away? 
Jo you think of helpful things to do at home 
ind do them without being told? Do you 
ing and laugh at home to bring joy to oth- 
rs? Do you put your playthings away as 
oon as you have finished playing with them? 


PRAYER: Perhaps we need to ask God to help 
us to do some of these things. I will pray 
first and then will you say: “Help me, O 
God.” 

fo answer mother and daddy as soon as they 
shall call me, 

Help me, O God! 
fo surprise my family by doing helpful 
things without being told, 
Help me, O God! 
fo sing and laugh and be cheerful at home, 
Help me, O God! 
[fo remember to put away my toys as soon 
as I finish playing with them, 
Help me, O God! 
fo be more thoughtful and kind at all times, 
Help me, O God! Amen. 

)FFERING AND Response: “An Offering Sen- 
tence””* 

sonc: “O Jesus, Once a Nazareth Boy’”* 

-osTLUDE: “Home at Twilight”* 


May 18 


PHEeME: Fun and Fellowship at Home 

VorsHip CENTER: Table on which is placed 
a white cloth. On one side of table is 
placed a bouquet of spring flowers. Near 
the flowers and near the center of the table 
is placed a picture of a family having fun 
and fellowship together. 

-RELUDE: From Ora Pro Nobis* 

TALL TO WorsuiP: “May the Words That We 


Say”? 
onc: “Long Years Ago in Palestine” 
SONVERSATION: . 


We have just been singing some things 
hat Jesus might have done long years ago 
n Palestine. What do you suppose he and his 
amily did together to have fun? (Children’s 
uggestions: took walks together with his 
amily through the fields or on the hills; 
isited neighbors and friends; played games 
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at home; listened to stories; sang songs to- 
gether, etc.) We have fun with our families, 
too, don’t we? What are some things that 
you do with your family to have fun? What 
are some things that you might do? (Listen 
to stories from books; listen to radio pro- 
grams that help us to be better people; sing 
songs together; play games together; take 
walks and hikes together, etc.) Once there 
was a little girl who didn’t know families 
could have so much fun together. 


Story: 


Famiies Are Fun 


Nancy and Mary Ellen were walking home 
from school. It was Thursday afternoon; the 
sun was shining brightly and the birds sing- 
ing merrily. But the two little girls were so 
busy talking together that they didn’t seem 
to notice the sun nor hear the birds. 

“Nancy,” said Mary Ellen, “I wonder why 
your mother phoned the teacher to tell you 
to come straight home after school instead of 
stopping at my house as we had planned?” 

“T don’t know,” said Nancy, “It must be 
very important. Maybe Daddy’s coming home 
tonight. He has been away on this trip such 
a long time. I hope: he is coming home.” 

“Oh, I do, too,” replied Mary Ellen. “Well, 
here’s my street., I'll see you tomorrow.” 

As Mary Ellen ran into the house she found 
her mother in the sewing room. 

“T’m home, mother,” she called. 

“Hello, dear,” said her mother as she kissed 
her. “I’m glad ‘to see you. But where is 
Nancy? I though that she was coming home 
to play with you this afternoon?” 

“She was,” replied Mary Ellen, “but her 
mother phoned she was to come straight 
home. Mother, why is her father away so 
much?” 

“His work takes him on long trips, dear,” 
replied Mary Ellen’s mother. 

“[’m glad that my Daddy doesn’t have to 
| : away like that, aren’t you, mother?” asked 
Mary Ellen. “Nancy and her family never do 
any of the nice things that we do together.” 

“T imagine that both Nancy and her mother 
miss Mr. Camden. I think I'll call Nancy’s 
mother; perhaps there is something wrong,” 
said Mrs. Stephens. 

While her mother was phoning, Mary Ellen 
hung up her coat and hat and changed into 
play clothes. When she was dressed she went 
back to the sewing room. 

“Mary Ellen,” said her mother, “J have in- 
vited Nancy to come and stay with us for 
a while. Her mother had word that Mr. Cam- 
den is very ill in another city and she has to 
go to him. She was going to send Nancy to 
her grandmother, but when I invited her here 
she seemed delighted.” 

“Oh, mother, I’m so glad!” replied Mary 
Ellen. “Now she can go on the picnic with us 
on Saturday, can’t she?” 

Nancy came to stay at Mary Ellen’s home 
and they had such fun together. On Saturday 
Nancy and Mary Ellen and her mother and 
father left very early in the morning and went 
for a long drive. They-took their lunch with 
them and ate out under the trees. After lunch 
Mary Ellen’s mother told them a story and 
then they all went for a long hike and gath- 
ered beautiful wild flowers. 

After they were home that night just be- 
fore they went to bed, Mr. and Mrs. Stephens 
came into the room and they and Mary Ellen 
sang a little song that Mary Ellen had learned 
in church school. Nancy would have sung it 
too, if she had known it, but she really hadn’t 
gone to Sunday school enough to learn it. 
After the song each one prayed a little prayer. 
Nancy said: “Thank you, dear God, for such 
a happy day and for such kind friends. Please 
take care of my Mother and»Daddy. Please 
help me to be kind. Amen.” 

The next day was Sunday and of course 


Nancy went to Sunday school and church 
with Mary Ellen and her family. And so the 
days went by. Finally, after two weeks Nan- 
cys mother and daddy came home. Nancy 
was so glad to see them! And the best part 
of it all was that as soon as Mr. Camden was 
strong enough to return to work he would 
work in the city where they lived and would 
be home every night with his family. 

From then on Nancy and Mary Ellen and 
their families had wonderful times together! 


Orrerine AND Response: “An Offering Sen- 
tence”* 

Prayer: Thank you O God, for our loving 
families. As we have fun and play together 
help us always to take turns; to be fair; 
to think of others before ourselves. Amen. 

Sone: “I Will Be True the Livelong Day’”* 

PostiupE: “Home, at Twilight’? 


May 25 


Tueme: Family Worship 

Worsuip CENTER: Same as last week except 
for picture. If possible use the English pic- 
ture called “Thank You for the World So 
Sweet,” or other picture of a family at 
worship. 

Catt to Worsuire: “May the Words That 
We Say”* 

LeapeEr: We have been thinking of our homes 
and families and of the best ways of living 
together. Let us sing together the song 
about following Jesus and then let us think 
about some things that Jesus said. 

Sone: “I Would Follow Jesus’* 

CONVERSATION: 

What does it mean to follow Jesus? Being 
kind is surely one way, isn’t it? Jesus’ friends 
wrote down some of the things that he said 
that would help us to be his followers. I 
should like to read them to you. One of them 
was this: (Read John 13:34, 35.) Another 
was: (Read Matthew 7:12.) Another was: 
(Read Ephesians 4:32a.) 

Most of the time Jesus talked about being 
kind and loving. What do you think it was 
that made Jesus so kind and loving? (He 
took time to be with God.) We have thought 
about many things that families do together. 
Do you suppose that if members of families 
took more time to be with God they would 
be more kind and loving? Sometimes instead 
of saying “taking time to be with God” we 
say that we take time to pray or to worship 
God. How and when do families worship God 
together? (Suggestions: go to church to- 
gether; pray together at home before meals, 
at night, and in the morning, etc.) 

In the picture on our worship table you can 
see a family worshipping God. (If picture 
mentioned above is used—) The prayer that 
the little girl is praying is printed around the 
picture. J will read it to you and then sup- 
pose we pray it together because I’m sure 
that you know it, too. As we look at the 
following pictures perhaps we can think ot 
many ways in which families worship God. 
(Have children comment and discuss the fol- 
lowing pictures) : 

Family going to church together 

Child praying at night 

Family reading the Bible 

Remember in the story last week how 
Nancy enjoyed worshipping God at church 
and at home with Mary Ellen’s family? 
Would you like to make up a prayer that you 
might use with your family at home? Suppose 
you tell me your thoughts and I will print 
them on the board. Then, perhaps you would 
make a little cover in your classes next week 
and we can paste in your prayer which will be 
typed..Let us think of some things we would 
like to put in the prayer. (Suggestions: thank- 
ful for homes and loving parents; asking God 
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to help us work and play together at home 
in a loving way; thanking God for his good- 
ness and care for us.) 


SUGGESTED PRAYER 


We thank you, O God, our Father, for our 
home and for our family. We are thankful 
for our parents who love and care for us. 

Please help us to work together at home 
in a cheerful and friendly way. 

As we play together at home may we re- 


member to play fair and to be thoughtful of 

other members of the family. 
Thank you, God, for your kindness to us. 

Amen. 

OFFERING AND Response: “An Offering Sen- 
tence”* 

Ciosinc Prayer: (Use prayer created by the 
children.) 

Sone: “Home at Twilight’”* 

PostLupE: “Home at Twilight”* 


Junior Department 
By Grace M. Smeltzer* 


THEME For May: Jesus Calls Us to Adventure 


For the Leader 


As our junior group worships together this 
month, we want to lead them to a new sense 
of what Jesus requires of them. We have 
called it an “adventure,” for we as older peo- 
ple have found that as we venture into new 
paths of service and sharing we are called 
upon for all the talents and courage and 
singleness of heart that we have in order 
really to follow in the way of Christ. We be- 
lieve that we can give the junior a rare gift 
if we can help’him to see that the way of 
Christian living, though it be hard, can be a 
glad adventure in following a leader who is 
yet more than a leader, a giver of life. 

The school with limited resources may 
wish to use one favorite picture of Jesus for 
the worship center for the entire month. The 
setting can be varied with the use of flowers 
upon the worship table, in addition to an 
open Bible. Where other pictures are obtain- 
able, the following are suggested:* for the 
first and second Sundays, “Sermon on the 
Mount” by Hofmann; for the third Sunday, 
“Christ and the Fishermen” by Zimmerman, 
and for the concluding Sunday of the month, 
“The Widow’s Mite” by Meith. 


May 4 


THEME: Jesus Calls Us—to New Adventures 
in Learning 

PreLupE: “Holy, Holy, Holy” 

Catt To Worsuip: 

Leader: O give thanks unto the Lord, call 
upon his name, make known his deeds 
among the people. Sing unto him, sing 
Psalms unto him; talk ye of all his won- 
drous works. 

Response: “All Glory, Laud and Honor” 
(Sing Ist verse.) 

HyMn oF Praise: “Let Us With a Gladsome 

Mind” 

INTRODUCTION TO THEME: 


The word “adventurer” means one who en- 
gages in new enterprises. We all like new 
adventures. We can have new and exciting 
adventures as we learn new ways of being 
more loyal followers of Jesus. Learning is an 
adventure. It is finding something new, some- 
thing different that you had not known be- 
fore. There are many verses in our Bible 
about learning. 
FROM THE BIBLE: 

juniors. ) 


1. Psalm 19:7 


(To be read by four 


* Altoona, Pennsylvania. 
1 May be obtained at 
houses. 
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denominational publishing 


: 


2. Psalm 19:8 
3. Romans 15:4 
4. II Timothy 3:16, 17 


LEapDER: Jesus taught his disciples new ways 
of living. They learned, as they listened, 
the way in which Jesus would have them 
live. Here are some of the things the dis- 
ciples learned one day, as Matthew wrote 
them down for us: 


From THE Bisie: Matthew 5:1-6 (Read 
from the Revised Standard Version if 
possible.) 


Story: 


TimotHy LEARNS THE WAY 


Timothy lived in a little city in Asia Minor 
long years ago, at the time when the great 
missionary, Paul, was going about on his 
missionary journeys. Timothy became a very 
dear friend of Paul, and this is how it 
happened. 


Timothy and his mother and father and 
grandmother lived in a little house in the 
city called Lystra. Timothy’s days were busy. 
He played with his comrades, helped his 
parents and grandmother by running errands, 
and doing small chores about the house. One 
of the most important things that Timothy 
did was to learn the Scriptures. His father 
was Greek but his mother was Jewish. Both 
his mother and grandmother knew the sacred 
writings well, and they wanted Timothy to 
know them too. So, day by day, Timothy 
studied, reciting aloud the words of Isaiah 
as he told about the coming of the promised 
one. He learned the songs that David wrote, 
and sometimes as he repeated the words he 
would think of heroic King David whom all 
the Jewish boys looked up to as a great hero. 
He learned many other Scripture passages 
also. 


One day a very important thing happened. 
It was important to Timothy for it changed 
all the rest of his life. On this day a certain 
Jewish teacher came to the village. His name 
was Paul: He was one of the followers of 
Jesus, and Timothy and his family had heard 
of how he had been stoned for his preaching 
about Jesus. Timothy knew he was a very 
courageous man, so he listened with great re- 
spect as Paul spoke. His mother and grand- 
mother were with him, and they listened also 
to Paul’s words. They knew that the words 
that he spoke were true, and each one of 
them, Timothy, his mother, and his grand- 
mother, decided that they would follow Jesus. 
They asked many questions of Paul, and 
Paul was pleased when he knew of the faith 
of this family. 


After Paul had gone from their city, 
Timothy continued to learn the Scriptures, 
and to be as faithful a Christian as he knew 
how. Three years later, when Paul came 
again, he chose Timothy to be one of his as- 
sistants and to travel with him as he went to 
other places to teach new Christians more 
about Jesus. Timothy worked hard and lis- 
tened eagerly to Paul’s words. Soon Paul felt 
that Timothy had learned so well that he 


could be made a leader and have charge of 

some of the new churches in the city of 

Ephesus. So Paul went on his way, and 

Timothy was left to his new work. | 
But even though Paul was not with him, 

he thought of Timothy and his new work 

many times. Twice he wrote long letters of 
advice and encouragement. He wrote to him, 

“Train yourself in godliness.” Another time 

he said, “Follow the pattern of the sound 

words which you have heard from me, con- 
tinue in what you have heard and firmly be- 
lieve.” So Timothy was encouraged, for 

Paul’s words brought to his mind all of the 

things which he had learned from the Scrip- 

tures and from Paul, and he was glad that 
he had™been Paul’s friend, and had had the 
chance to learn from him. 

Hymn AppreciATION: There is a hymn which 
asks God to help us to do new things well. 
Let us think, as we sing, of these things 
which we may learn from the Bible, which 
is called God’s word. The words of this 
hymn tell us that the word of God will 
“suide my feet,” “teach my heart,” and 
“make me strong to do his will.” Can you 
find other ways in which God’s word will 
help us to learn his way, as you look al 
the words of this song? 

Hymn: “The Word of God” 


PRAYER: 

Heavenly father, we thank thee for the 
book of God, our Bible. Make us eager to 
learn all the wonderful truths of the Scrip. 
ture. We thank thee for those men of long 
ago who set down these words as they were 
led by God. Teach us to love thee more each 
day, so that we will find great joy in learning 
how to be a better follower of Jesus as we 
read the words of his book. 

OFFERTORY SERVICE: 


Dedicatory Words: “Our Gifts We Share’ 
(Group may repeat together the words 0! 
the first verse.) 

Dedicatory Response: “Our Gifts We Share’ 
(Second verse to be sung by the group as 
offering is presented.) 

Ciosinc Worps: Psalm 19:14: “Let the word: 
of my mouth, and the meditation of mj 
heart, be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord 
my strength, and my redeemer.” 


May 11 


THEME: Jesus Calls Us—to Adventures ii 
Obedience 


PRELUDE: “Sabbath Prayer” 


Catt To WorsHIP: 
All things praise Thee, Lord Most High; 
Heaven and earth, and sea and sky, 
All were for Thy glory made, 
That Thy greatness thus displayed, 
Should all worship bring to Thee; 
All things praise Thee; Lord, may we. 
Grorce W. CouDER 
Response: “All Glory, Laud and Honor’ 
(Sing first verse.) 


INTRODUCTION TO THEME: 

The Girl Scouts and the Boy Scouts hav 
laws for their organization. The first duty o 
a scout is to learn the law. His second dut 
is to obey the law. Last Sunday we though 
together of some adventures in learning th 
laws of the Christian life. Today we wil 
think of adventures in obedience. Perhaps : 
creed like this will help us to remember th 
things that God wishes us to do as we g 
adventuring in the ways of obedience. 

CREED 


I will learn to love others. 
For Jesus said, “This is my command 
ment, that ye love one another.” 
T will earnestly learn his way. 
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For Jesus said, “Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God.” 

I will share with those in need. 

For Jesus said, “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

I will obey his commandments. 

For Jesus said, “If ye know these things, 

happy are ye if ye do them.” 


JONVERSATION: Perhaps some of the group 
will wish to share with the others some 
verses they would like to add to the creed 
above. 


LEADER: 


One time when the disciples and a great 
nultitude of other people were gathered 
bout him, Jesus began telling them of the 
vay to happy Christian living. Many of us 
tow these words so that we can repeat them 
rom memory. We call them the Beatitudes. 
de said, “Blessed are ye,” which means 
‘happy are you” if you do these things. He 
old us that we would be happy if we were 
1umble, kind to others, pure in heart, anx- 
ous to know the right way to live as Chris- 
ians. He said that the peacemakers would 
je happy, and even those who were perse- 
‘uted because they were Christians. 

It seems hard to believe that we can be 
lappy even when we are suffering for Jesus, 
yut Peter and some of the other apostles 
yroved that this was so. They had been 
reaching about Jesus, and some of the rul- 
rs of the town did not approve. They 
wrought Peter and his friends before the 
‘ouncil, and they said, “You must not preach 
bout this Jesus any more.” Peter and John 
ind the rest were unafraid, however, for they 
aid, “We ought to obey God rather than 
nen.” They were beaten and then let go by 
lhe angry men of the council. But still they 
vere happy and courageous, and continued 
o obey the words of Jesus when he said, 
‘Go ye into all the world and preach the 
jospel.” 


Tym: “T Would Be True” 


LEADER: Obedience is sometimes hard. We 
mean to do the right thing but perhaps our 
| friends are doing wrong, and we join with 
| them. Perhaps it is hard for. us.to remem- 
| ber, and thoughtlessly we do wrong things. 
| May we each pray this prayer in our 
| hearts, asking for God’s help. 


2RAYER POEM: 


Teach me thy way, 
Fair Lord Jesus. 
| Make me eager to learn 
Thy words of wisdom. 
| Help me to do well 
| The things which I have learned. 
Because you have loved me, 
| May I love all the children 
| Of the world. 
| Teach me to do my part, 
Serving others as best I can. 
Give me the love for others 
That will help me to share. 


)FFERTORY SERVICE as on preceding Sunday 
cLostnc Worps as before 


May 18 


(Heme: Jesus Calls Us—to Adventures in 
Service 


?>RELUDE: “When Morning Gilds the Skies” 


TALL TO WORSHIP: 


Junior: “I was glad when they said unto 
me, let us go into the house of the Lord.” 
“Ye that stand in the house of the Lord, 
in the courts of the house of our God, 
praise ye the Lord; for the Lord is good; 
sing praises unto his name.” 


April, 1947 


Response: “All Glory, Laud and Honor” 
(Sing first verse.) 
Hymn: “My God and King” 
INTRODUCTION TO THEME: 

Today we are going to think of ways in 
which we may adventure in service. People 
loved Jesus because of his many loving deeds 
of helpfulness. One day, as Jesus was talk- 
ing with his disciples, he told them this, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind. This is the first and great com- 


mandment. And the second is like unto it,* 


Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Loving your neighbor as much as yourself 
will mean that you will care as much for his 
welfare as your own. There are stories in our 
Bible of generous, unselfish people whose 
loving deeds for others have been written 
down for us to read. We are going to read to- 
day of a deed of loving service which was 
performed by four men. Their names are 
not given, but their helpful service is told to 
us in the words of Mark. 


From THE Bisie: Mark 2:1-12 
Story MEssAcE: 


Hutt House 


In Chicago there is a place called Hull 
House. It is a very famous house indeed. On 
any day in the week you might see Manuelo, 
Maria and Helga, running across the thresh- 
old of Hull House. This house is more than 
just a house, it is a busy little community. 
Manuelo goes to his class in painting, for 
Manuelo loves to put down in bright colors 
the lovely things he sees. In the drawing and 
painting-class there is a teacher who will 
help him, and perhaps as they talk Manuelo 
will learn to speak the English language a 
bit better. 

Maria is anxious to learn to sew. A teacher 
has been found for her and her friends, who 
will show them how to make their own 
pretty dresses. There is a class, too, for Ma- 
ria’s older brother who is happy to be living 
and working in the United States. His teacher 
will help him by telling him of our American 
government, and how he can become a 
citizen, 

Helga is a bit lonesome, and in the music 
class Helga will learn to sing better, and 
make new friends, for they will have laugh- 
ing, jolly times together in their class. 

Manuelo, who wants to paint, Maria who 
learns how to sew, and Helga, who is lone- 
some for friends, all find just what they need 
because many years ago, a little girl, Jane 
Addams, decided that she wanted to help 
people. 

At first Jane Addams thought her way of 
helping would be by being a doctor, and 
healing those who were sick. She studied 
and planned to be well fitted for her work as 
a doctor. However, when she had almost fin- 
ished her schooling, she became so ill herself 
that she could not continue her studies. Her 
father took her abroad, in the hope that she 
might become better as they travelled. In the 
city of London, and other large cities of 
Europe, Jane Addams found an even greater 
need than that for doctors to heal sick bodies. 
She saw the humble, poverty stricken homes 
of many, who had no place for recreation, 
and no one for helpful friends. 

She decided that she would make a place 
where the lonesome people from other coun- 
tries who were living in Chicago might find 
friends and help. She bought a large house, 
from a man named Mr. Hull, and this gave 
the house its name. She furnished it, and 
asked other people to help her with what 
time they could spare. Her sympathy and 
love made others become interested, and 
more and more people came to help until 
now Hull House has as many as six thou- 
sand people come to take part in the dif- 
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WITH 
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ferent programs and clubs in just one week. 

DirecteD Prayer: May we think now of 
some things that we can do for Jesus. (Mo- 
ment of silence.) Let us pray that Jesus 
will help us to do this one task well for 
him. (Silence.) May we sing a prayer 
now that was written for young people 
-who want to serve Jesus. 


Hymw: “Dear Lord, We Give Our Youth to 
Thee” 


OrFERTORY SERVICE as before 
Ciosinc Worps as before 


May 25 
Tueme: Jesus Calls Us—to Adventures in 
Sharing 


PreLupE: “Savior, Hear Us, We Pray” 
Catt To WorsuHiP: 


Junior: “Come, let us worship. This is the 
day which the Lord hath made, let us 
rejoice and be glad in it.” 

Response: “All Glory, Laud and Honor” 
(Sing first verse.) 

INTRODUCTION TO THEME; 

As we worship this morning we will think 
about sharing. The friends we love the best 
are those who share their time and their 
money and their talents with other people. 
The kind of people Jesus wants us to be is 
the sharing kind. There are some words in 
the Bible that tell us of the love the people 
of God had, as they brought gifts for the 
Tabernacle. Try to picture, as we read these 
words, how this great group of people— 
fathers, mothers, boys and girls—brought the 
best of their jewels and possessions that 
God’s house would be a beautiful place of 
worship. 

From THE BrsLe: Exodus 35:4-10, 21 


Leaver: Now we will hear from the New 
Testament how the new Christians learned 
to share with each other. 


From THE Bisie: Acts 2:41-47 


Leaver: May we sing now a song of shar- 
ing. As we sing, let us make this our 
pledge that we will undertake new adven- 
tures in sharing with those in need. 


Hymn: “Our Church” 


Leaver: “The Widow’s Gift.” 

One day Jesus was sitting near the en- 
trance to the beautiful Temple of Jerusalem. 
Nearby the place where he was seated there 
was a box, and in it the people placed their 
offerings as they came to the Temple to wor- 
ship. As Jesus sat there he saw wealthy men 
on their way to the service. They would stop 
beside the offering box, take out a large coin, 
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and hesitate a moment before they dropped 
it in, that all might see how large a gift they 
were giving. 

After many of these had gone, a poor 
widow woman came up quietly and dropped 
in a few pennies, then went on her way to 
the service of worship. Jesus turned to his 
disciples then and said, “Of a truth I say 
unto you, that this poor widow hath cast in 
more than they all.” 


The disciples turned to one another with 
a look of amazement. Had they not seen a 
number of the rich men put in large sums 
of money? They could not understand Jesus’ 
meaning. His next words helped them to un- 
derstand, however, for he said: “For all 
these have of their abundance cast in unto 
the offerings of God; but she of her penury 
hath cast in all the living that she had.” 

This poor widow had no one to work and 
provide for her. She had to work hard all 
day long, and count her pennies carefully, 
that they would be sufficient to buy bread, 


and oil for a light, and the other things she 
needed. Yet she put in all the money that 
she had, as an offering of love to God. It was 
a lesson that the disciples did not soon forget. 


PRAYER: 


Our heavenly Father, we thank thee for 
all those who have shared their time and 
money and talent because of their love for 
three. We thank thee for the courageous 
missionaries who give their lives in a service 
of sharing the good news about Jesus to those 
of other lands who do not know thee. We 
thank thee for those in our own land who 
share with us their knowledge and skill. Help 
us to share, even though it be in little ways, 
with those who need what we can give. 


CREED: 
May 11, may be used again at this time.) 

Hymn 

OFFERTORY SERVICE as before 

CrLosinc Worps as before 


Intermediate 


Department 
By Frances Nall* 


THEME FOR May: In Appreciation of Others 


For the Leader 


The purpose of these worship services is 
to help the intermediates appreciate other 
peoples: other students in school, their fami- 
lies, their.church and what its members are 
doing around the world, and our country 
with its peoples of various backgrounds and 
cultures. 

The theme of the worship center for this 
month may be built around the Christian 
and the United States flags.t The pledge to 
each flag may be given, if the worship com- 
mittee desires. 

On May 4th in addition to the flags on 
either side of the worship center, the open 
Bible should be placed in the center of the 
altar. On May Ith add a bouquet of red 
roses for Mother’s Day. Mothers should be 
invited as special guests, and at the close of 
the worship service a red rose should be 
given to each mother present. On May 18th 

_ have a globe to represent the work of the 
church around the world. On May 25th add 
the lighted candles on either side of the 
open Bible to signify Christ as the guiding 
light for our country and for us, its citizens. 


May 4 
THEME: In Appreciation of Schools 
PRELUDE: “The Hidden Years at Nazareth” 


Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 19:7-8 
Hymn: “O Master Workman of the Race” 
LITANY WITH SCRIPTURE: 


Leader: Blessed are the poor in spirit: 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 


*Staff Consultant on Church School Curriculum, First 
Methodist Church, Evanston, Illinois. 

1 Small flags may be ordered from your denomina- 
tional headquarters for $1.25 a set, or from the Repub- 
lic Company, 176 W. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. for 
$1.50 a pair, and up. Single flags, United States 35c 
and Christian 50c, may be ordered from the New York 
Sunday School Commission, Inc., 416 Lafayette St., 
New York City, 
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Group: Help us, O God, to seek thy will 
for our lives. 

Leader: Blessed are the meek: for they 
shall inherit the earth. 

Group: May we be humble about our ac- 
complishments, and ever willing to learn 
of thee. 

Leader: Blessed are they that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness: for they shall 
be filled. 

Group: May we ever seek to know thee 
better and to follow thy will at-all times. 

Leader: Blessed are the pure in heart: for 
they shall see God. 

Group: Thy word have I hid in my heart, 
That I might not sin against thee. 
Tax: “What Should College Day Mean to 

Us?” 

In many churches “College Sunday” is be- 
ing observed today. Offerings are being 
taken for their denominational colleges, and 
high school students are being helped in 
their decisions of what college to attend. 
Schools were first started by the church. 
Jesus attended a synagogue school. How does 
an education help a person to be a better 
Christian? What do we owe to our schools? 
How should we select a college to attend? 
By its football or baseball team? By its il- 
lustrious alumni? By its outstanding profes- 
sors? By its social standing? Or by its Chris- 
tian principles which it teaches and puts 
into practice? (The leader may answer these 
questions or let various members of the 
group give their ideas.) 


Soto: “Young and Radiant, He Is Standing” 
Story: 


IsaBEL Gets “A”? 


Isabel looked very discouraged. 

“What’s the matter, dear?” asked her 
mother, 

“Oh, it’s that awful English course. Miss 
Simmons has a perfect mania for composi- 
tions. Now we’re to write about some recent 
experience that taught us something new. I 
never have any interesting experiences. I see 
the same kids week in and week out.” 

“You have a short memory. Only last 
month you were all excited because Sally 
had invited you over to their Passover din- 
ner. You certainly learned something new 
about Sally’s religion.” 

“But mother that would not 
theme,” complained Sally. 


make a 


= Condensed from story released by the Religious 
Press Committee. 


(The Creed used in the service-on— 


With mother’s urging Sally went to work 
and later this is part of what Sally read to 
her mother: 

“It was the first night of the Jewish Holy 
week called Passover, and a friend of mine 
invited me to her home for their special din- 
ner, called Seder. When we went into the 
dining room, there was a beautiful table 
with lovely spring flowers in the center and 
silver candlesticks on either side. But the 
most interesting thing was the Passover plat- 
ter at the head of the table. Sally whispered 
to me what each thing meant. 

“There was roasted shankbone of lamb 
which stood for the paschal lamb, sacred to 
the Egyptians, which Moses told the Jews to 
destroy_the night before they escaped from 
Egypt. There was a roasted egg. a symbol of 
sacrifice used on all Jewish holidays. There 
were some bitter herbs which represented the 
Israelites as slaves in Egypt and their lives 
were bitter. There was parsley which reminds 
one of the green that comes to life in the 
springtime. There was something brown 
called “Haroses” made of apples, nuts, 
sugar and cinnamon. That represented the’ 
bricks which the Egyptian Pharoahs forced 
the Jews to make. 

“Sally’s father gave each of us a copy of 
the Haggadah, and then recited the blessing, 
called Kiddush. The family recited a prayer 
first in Hebrew and then in English. After 
we had eaten Sally’s father read the story of 
the Exodus from Egypt—how the Egyptians 
had enslaved the Jews and how Moses freed 
the Israelites. 

“The dinner was one of my most exciting 
experiences. I learned a great deal about the 
Jewish religion and I came to appreciate: 
Sally more as a friend. It made me realize, 
too, how much alike all human beings are. 
The early Pilgrims thanked God for religious 
liberty on their first Thanksgiving. Our Pil- 
grim ancestors came here to escape the same 
kind of religious persecution . which the Jews 
suffered in Egypt.” 

The next day, Isabel’s mother received a 
happy surprise when Isabel came home from 
school. “What do you think, mother. Miss 
Simmons read my story in class today—not | 
only that, but she asked me to read it in 
Assembly on Friday!” 

And that was how Isabel scored her “A”. 


Orrertnc¢: For schools and colleges % 
Response: “Bless Thou the Gifts” , 


Benepiction: As we depart from this thy 
house of worship, may we follow thy great 
laws in our every day life. In Jesus’ name, 
we pray. Amen. 


May 11 


Tueme: In Appreciation of Home 
Pre.uvE: Andante from the New World Sym- 
phony (Dvorak) 


‘ 

Catt to Worsuip: Psalm 95:1, 2 - | 

Hymn: “O Happy Home, Where Thou Art 
Loved” 


Scripture: Luke 2:39-52. 


Poem: 
Moruer oF LINCOLN 


After the hard, exacting toil was done, 

She often leaned against the cabin door, 

And, wearied from her long day, watched 
the sun 

Build golden towers and pinnacles once 
more. 


Stretched straight from Heaven to the 
prairie floor. 

She knew God’s promises . . 
told 

That heaven was rest... 
to plow 

No drought to burn the crops . . . no 


. her Bible 


no fields for Tom 
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The shining battlements were like a wall 


freezing cold... 
But mansions in the skies—somewhere— 
somehow— : 
Beyond that transient loveliness they lay, 
Beyond that cloudy curtain, fold on fold. 


Blue flax, the tapestry a half moon weaves, 

Swift water running on its shining way, 

The yearly pilgrimage of tawny leaves, 

ae ae of clover, or of fresh-turned 
ayes 

These were deft hands upon her heart’s 
taut strings; 

These were bright wings to bear her 
through the day. 


Only eight years after her son was born, 

She lived to love the sudden prairie spring, 

Which came so quietly, and then some 
morn 

Clothed crooked trees in clouds of 
blossoming. 

In one late autumn, when the trees were 
bare. 

She slipped away, and ceased all 
wondering. 

She gave to little Abe, as heritage, 

One memory which time could not erase... 

His mother, reading from her Bible’s page 

ee some strange, inner light upon her 
ace... 

And with this memory, came loneliness 

Which even later years could not efface. 


To him she left her tenderness, her sense 

Of beauty, sharp and keen-edged as a 
knife, 

A love of God, and a deep reverence 

For all the fine, ennobling things of life, 

Until small Lincoln stood a man, uncowed 

By inner conflict or external strife. 


- Brave Nancy Lincoln of the pioneers, 
To whom God gave so much, yet much 
denied! 
What dreams she cherished in those few 
brief years 
For the small son, so grave and solemn- 
eyed! 
_ Would that all wistful mothers everywhere 
Might live to see their dreams so justified! 


Dorotuy Louise THomas® 
Soto: “O Father, Thou Who Givest All” 
Story: 
Forcotren Moruers* 


It was a balmy, early May day, and every 
shop window in town flaunted reminders that 
Mother’s Day was approaching. Sad-eyed Mil- 
dred Mason saw them on every hand. She saw 
laughing, eager-eyed girls selecting bright 
cards with appealing mother-verses; she 
watched them emerge from confectioners’ 
with white-ribbon tied candy boxes, or paus- 
ing in florists’ to order fragrant, nodding 
white blooms. 

“Looks as though everyone had a mother 

but me,” she choked, bitterly. “And all I have 
is a dreary hall-room in Mrs. Baxter’s board- 
ing house!” 
“Hello, Milly!” called a cheery voice, and 
Mildred turned to find her friend Julia. “You 
look as though you’d lost your best friend.” 
_ “That’s my trouble. You’ve guessed it ex- 
actly,” responded Mildred. “These Mother’s 
Days always get me.” 

“Tt’s hard for you, all right,” agreed Julia. 
“Every girl needs a mother.” They walked 
along in silence. 

“I’m in a fix over Mother’s Day, myself,” 
said Julia suddenly. “I have to go to the 
country for a family reunion and that leaves 
Aunt Susie high and dry.” 

“Who’s Aunt Susie?” asked Mildred. 

“Oh, she isn’t my aunt at all. She’s just an 
ald lady from the Old Folks’ Home but I’ve 


3 From The Epworth Herald, May 9, 1931. Used by 
vermission. 

* Adapted from story, ‘“‘Forgotten Mothers’? by 
3ertha Wood Godshall. (From Epworth Herald, May 
', 1927.) 
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always had dinner with her on Mother’s Day. 
I hate to think of her being left alone with 
the other forgotten mothers.” 

“Forgotten mothers?” gasped Mildred. 
“What do you mean?” 

“Well, that’s what I call them,” laughed 
Julia. “They’re the old ladies like Aunt Susie 
who are forgotten by the world. No white car- 
nations, candy or cards for them on Mother’s 
Day. It’s just a day of fading memories.” 

Julia turned the corner and left Mildred 
with her thoughts of the forgotten mothers. 
In the evening Mildred called Julia and got 
Aunt Susie’s telephone number. Mildred not 
only called Aunt Susie and asked her out to 
dinner on Mother’s Day, but arranged with 
her friends to invite all the other old ladies 
of the Home out to dinner on Mother’s Day. 

Needless to say, it was hard to tell who had 
the best time on Mother’s Day, Mildred or 
Aunt Susie. 

Orrerinc: For homes for the aged 

Hymn: “O Thou Whose Gracious Presence 
Blest” 

PRAYER: 

From homes of quiet peace 

We lift up hands of prayer, 

And those thou gavest us to love 

Commend, Lord, to thy care. Amen. 


May 18 


TueEmMe: In Appreciation of the Church 

ProcessionaL: “The Church’s One Founda- 
tion” 

Tue Catt to Worsuip: “Seek ye the Lord 
while he may be found; call ye upon him 
while he is near.” - 

Hymn: “O Thou Whose Glory Shone Like 
Fire” 

Scripture: Psalm 84:1, 4, 5, 10, 12 
O Lord of hosts, blessed is the man that 

trusteth in thee. 

PRAYER, with introduction: 

Prayer gives man that source of power 
which nothing on earth can offer, and it gives 
him an assurance in himself that cannot come 
of this world. We need to say as individuals, 
and as a group, “Lord, teach us to pray, for 
we know not how.” 

(Quote verses 4 and 5 of hymn “Lord of 
All Being,” by Holmes.) 

Dear Father, we thank thee for thy church 
and for the great fellowship of Christians 
through the centuries. May we thy children 
follow the example of thy son, Jesus Christ, 
and help to spread his teachings throughout 
the world. Amen. 


Tak? =“Are Yous. = ue DIidGVious yess ee 


The following quotations are taken from a 
letter written by Blanche McCartney who is 
a missionary in Dwarahat, Almora, India. 
From this letter we get a picture of what our 
church and other Christian churches are do- 
ing to help spread Jesus’ teachings around 
the world. 

“I yisit a number of schools out in far 
away villages long distances from each other 
... One very hot day I went to one of these 
schools. The flies were insistent, the dust 
sifting over everything. I looked at the filthy 
alley-ways, the wandering pigs, the broken 
mud walls, the unkept courtyards, and said 
in my heart, ‘What is the use? What beauty 
can ever appear here? What seed can ever 

row?’ GP 

“One of the children began to read and I 
turned my eyes from the distressing sur- 
roundings. As I looked, I forgot the pigs, the 
broken walls, the dust, the filthy roads, for 
I saw in the child’s shining eyes the inner 
spirit looking out and saying, ‘I can read ... 
Are you the one who gave me the oppor- 
tunity?’”: 

“In one of these communities lives a man 
who is a teacher in the school. During the 
last two years I noticed he was taking a 
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Charles F. Rogers, Jr. ~ «Manager 


greater share in the affairs of the church and 
in matters relating to the welfare of the com- 
munity. I was visiting at his home the other 
day and he showed me a church school quar- 
terly. He told me how much that little pam- 
phlet had meant to him. I took it and looked 
at it. It was an old church school quarterly 
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which some church in America had sent to 

India after they were through with it. 

Through that little quarterly and the explana- 

tions of the church school lessons which that 

teacher had read over and over again, God 

had called him to more abundant living. Did 

you send that church school quarterly?” 

Orrerinc: To help spread Jesus’ teachings 
around the world. 

Orrerinc Hymn: “All Things Are Thine; 
No Gift Have We” 

BenepictTIon: Our Father, may we help this 
thy church to grow in thy spirit and power. 
Amen. 

ReEcEsSIONAL: “I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord” 


May 25 


THEME: In Appreciation of Our Country 

PreLupE: “God of Our Fathers, Whose Al- 
mighty Hand” 

Catt to Worsuip: “Blessed is the nation 
whose God is the Lord; and the people 
whom he hath chosen for his own inheri- 
tance.” “Righteousness exalteth a nation; 
but sin is a reproach to any people.” 

Hymn: “O Beautiful My Country.” 

Porm: 


America First ° 

Not merely in matters material, but in 
things of the spirit. 

Not merely in science, inventions, motors, 
and skyscrapers, but also in ideals, princi- 
ples, character. 

Not merely in the calm assertion of rights, 
but in the glad assumption of duties. 

Not flaunting her strength as a giant, but 
bending in helpfulness over a sick and 
wounded world like a good Samaritan. 

Not in splendid isolation, but in courageous 
cooperation. 

Not in pride, arrogance, and disdain of 
other races and peoples, but in sympathy, 
love, and understanding. 

Not in treading again the old, worn, bloody 
pathway which ends inevitably in chaos and 
disaster, but in blazing a new trail, along 
which, please God, other nations will follow, 
into the New Jerusalem, where wars shall be 
no more. 

Some day some nation must take that path 
—unless we are to lapse once again into utter 
barbarism—and that honor I covet for my be- 
loved America. 

And so, in that spirit and with these hopes, 
I say with all my heart and soul, “America 
First.” 


BisHop G. AsHton OLpHAM 


SCRIPTURE: 
Leader: If thou shall hearken diligently 
unto the voice of the Lord thy God . . . the 


Lord thy God will set thee on high above all 

the nations of the earth. 

Response: Nations shall come to thy light, 
and kings to the brightness of thy rising. 

Leader: I will also make thy officers peace, 
and thine exactors righteousness. Violence 
shall no more be heard in thy land, desola- 
tion nor destruction within thy borders. 

Response: For the earth shall be full of 
the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters 
cover the sea. 

Prayer: Our Father, we thank thee for this 
our country. Help us as individuals and a 
nation to follow thy principles of living so 
that we may help to bring in an era of 
peace and brotherhood throughout the 
world. In thy name, we pray. Amen. 

Soto Response: “Wild Roars the Blast” 


TALK: 
A Tree Grows IN PALESTINE 


Every Tuesday night a group of fellows 
who recently served with Uncle Sam, get to- 
gether to talk things over. When they first 
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went abroad they thought the “foreigners” 
were a queer lot. But after they got to know 
more about them they did not seem queer. 
They were just people, too. They had the 
same feelings, the same pleasures, and the 
same courage. And when this group of serv- 
ice men came back to the United States 
they decided to get better acquainted with 
those they had always been too ready to 
think of as “foreigners” among Americans. 
They felt that by doing what they could to 
make these immigrant Americans more wel- 
come to their chosen land, they would be 
carrying out God’s will. 

Joe Gallagher had served two years in the 
North Atlantic on convoy duty. One foggy 
night his ship, a destroyer, caught a torpedo 
midships and went down in a matter of min- 


utes. One of the gun crew had no life belt. 


He was just a youngster, a Jewish boy named 
Goldstein. When the chaplain saw his need, 
he took off his life belt and gave it to the 
Jewish boy. Israel Goldstein and Joe Gal- 
lagher were picked up hours later. But Israel 
Goldstein did not get over the effects of the 
exposure. Just before he died he asked Joe 
to look up his mother and: tell her, “A Chris- 
tian chaplain gave me his life belt.” 


Joe looked up Mrs. Goldstein, a widow who 
had not long to live, and told her the story 
of the chaplain and her son. Mrs. Goldstein 
wanted to do something to honor her son and 
the chaplain, so with all the money she had 
she asked to have two trees planted in 
Palestine. 

“It’s a beautiful thought, fellows, keeping 
memories ever green through the medium of 
God’s green, growing things,” concluded the 
leader of the group. Before the next meeting, 
the little group of service men had collected 
enough money to plant a whole grove of trees 
on a denuded hillside of Palestine in honor 


\, 


of the Jewish boys who gave their lives for © 


their country, America. 
When the Jewish group in the community 


_heard about this, they decided to plant a 


grove of trees in honor of the chaplains who 


gave up their life belts that others might be — 


saved. 

Orrerinc: To help peoples of other nationali- 
ties or races who live in our own nation. 

Benepiction: Last stanza of “America” 


5 Adapted from story by William E. Green. Used by 
permission of the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


Senior and 
Young People's 
Departments 


By Henrietta Thompson* 


THEME For May: We Have Been Entrusted— 


For the Leader 


One of the greatest Christian concepts is 
that of the stewardship of man, of his being 
entrusted by God with the earth, human re- 
lationships, a mind, and a life. Seasonal em- 
phases make this an excellent month to 
further this idea of our partnership with 
God. The first Sunday is Rural Life Sunday. 
May 4-11 has been designated as Family 
Week. The topics on the third and fourth 
Sundays were chosen because of examination 
time and graduation respectively in the lives 
of many of the young people. Here is your 
opportunity to further the idea that “we have 
been entrusted” by God with important tasks 
to perform with his help. 

Note special speakers called for in the 
program for May 11. 


May 4 
(Rural Life Sunday) 
—With the Earth 


PreLupve: Terra Beata (“This is my Father’s 
world”) 


PRAYER BY LEADER: 

Our Heavenly Father, we pray that, as we 
join in thinking about rural life throughout 
the world, Thou wilt bless us in this service. 
Bless all who bring inspiration and guid- 
ance to those who live in the country-side and 
help them to achieve more of the abundant 
life. Help them all so to live and toil as they 
go about their daily tasks in the field, in the 
home, on the mountains and in the valleys, 


THEME: 


* Assistant Director of Youth Work, Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., Richmond, Virginia. 

1 From Aids to Worship. Copyright, the Macmillan 
Company. Used by permission. 


they may have the blessed consciousness and 
assurance that they are, indeed, co-laborers 
with Thee. Continue to warm our hearts and 
bless us we beseech Thee. Amen. 

—ALpBert W. PALMER™ 


Lirany For Rurau Lire: (May be read by 


two persons if copies cannot be provided 
for all.) 


Leader: Sing unto the Lord a new song, And 
his praise from the end of the earth, for 
while the earth remaineth, seedtime and 
harvest, and cold and heat, and summer 


and winter, and day and night, shall not. 


cease. 

(Follow with responsive reading of Psalm 
65:9-13; Psalm 8:1-9.) 
Hymn: “This Is My Father’s World,” first 


two stanzas. 
Leaver: “Song of the Earth.” 


“We belong to the earth. When we are 
healthy in body and spirit, we feel at home 
with her. We know that the soil beneath our 
feet, the moving air about us, the bright 
stars above us are all our friends. They were 
made for us. We were made for them. ... 

“Of all the friends and comrades we 
know, the earth is the most liberal. When we 
are hungry, she gives us food in abundance. 
When we are thirsty, she gives us the re- 
freshing water of her everflowing springs. 
When we are cold, she heaps wood and coal 
upon our fires and gives us warmth. When we 
are sick, she pours upon us the healing rays 
of her sun, and offers us the marvelous medi- 
cines of the common ground on which we 
walk. When we are lonely, she gives us the 
song of her birds, the quiet of her forests, 
the majesty of her stars... . 

“But if we are not friendly to the earth, if 
we fail to understand her song, if we try 
with hardness of heart to take her gifts, giv- 
ing her nothing in return, she becomes 
strange and terrible. If we lay a ruthless axe 
to her trees, robbing the hills of their ver- 
dure, the earth gathers her floods and scoops 
unsightly gullies in the fields and rushes the 
precious fertile soil down the rivers and 
covers our pleasant towns and cities with mud 
and wreckage. If we keep turning up the firm 
sod of her plains, thinking only of multiply- 
ing our present harvests and caring little for 
the future, the earth turns to dry dust, the dry 
dust is lifted by angry winds and scattered 
upon houses and cattle and frightened men, 
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the sky is darkened with fearful, dust-laden 

clouds, and we are left bewildered and 

desolate.” 

—Frep D. WENTZEL’ 

PRAYER of thanks for the soil and need of 
stewardship in its use. 

SpeciaL Music: “Men of, the Soil’* 

CLosinc Prayer: Father, we would remem- 
ber the words of the apostle Paul to young 
Timothy, “O Timothy, guard what has 
been entrusted to you.” (I Timothy 6:20a 
R.S.V.) May we, through our use of thy 
earth or through our social concern, guard 
this soil and this land which has been en- 
trusted to men. In the name of the Lover of 
the out-of-doors, Jesus, we would pray. 
‘Amen. i 


May 11 


(Second Sunday of Family Week) 


THEME: —With Family Relationships 

CuHorat Catt To Worsuir: “For the Beauty 
of the Earth,” verse 3, “For the joy of hu- 
man love... .” 

PRAYER OF THANKSGIVING: For our homes, 
our families, and the security which is 
ours. ; 

Hymn: “Now Thank We All Our God” 

PoEM: 

I AM YOUR HOME. 

[ am a bundle of bricks, or stone, and some 
wood. I can be sold or bought in the mar- 
ket for a few thousands in money. 

But I am more than these—I am— 

Thousands of years of human history with 
the long struggle of mankind for love and 
protection. 

Sacrifice and great expectations. 

Hope that endures and is patient and believes 
always that tomorrow will be bright. 

Dreams and struggle and disappointment 
that rends the soul apart. 

A lull and a breathing space in the hot, hard 
struggle of life. 

Horny hands and self-discipline and laughter. 

They say that I am held together by nails 
and cement and mortar. 

But I am held together by 

Forgiveness that even forgets. 

Love that fails not. 

Trust and confidence that laugh at mistakes. 

An understanding of each other that goes 
deep and reaches far and lasts forever. 

[ AM YOUR HOME. 

—Percy R. Haywarp‘ 

FaTHER (of one of the young people) : 

In one of Paul’s letters to the young man, 
Timothy, the apostle addresses the youth as 
“my true child in the faith.” Paul looked on 
Timothy as his son, for he was leaving to 
this young man all those tasks which he 
longed to accomplish, but did not have time 
to finish. The work of building the Kingdom 
of God was the cause closest to the heart of 
Paul, and this cause he placed on the heart 
of Timothy. 

Hear some advice which Paul gave his 
adopted son: “Let no one despise your 
youth, but set the believers an example in 
speech and conduct, in love, in faith, in 
purity.” (I Timothy 4:12, Revised Standard 
Version.) 

As my message to you during this national 


2From Songs of the Earth. Copyright Christian 
Education Press. Used by permission. 

8 Words and music available in Joyful Singing, a 
book of folk songs published by the Co-operative Rec- 
reation Service. Delaware, Ohio. Price 25c. 

Also in Sing Along the Way, published by the 
Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Ave., New York City, 25c. 

4From the Epworth Herald. Copyright Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. Used by permission. 

® Sung by choir or as solo without announcement. 
{f neither of these is possible, have leader read words 
slowly as pianist plays softly. 
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PROTECT YOUR CAMPERS 
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Service 
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uP TO $500...for each accident 


UP TO $100... for each illness 
$1000...for accidental death 
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Family Week, may I give to you the same 
challenge this morning as a father to a son. 
Nothing is more inspiring to fathers than 
children who are truly examples in the faith 
for their elders. 

CuoraLt Response: “Temper My Spirit, O 

Lord”? 

Moruer (of one of the young people) : 

Paul also reminded Timothy of the heri- 
tage he had received from his mother and 
grandmother: (Quote II Timothy 1:5.) 

“On this day, the sons and daughters of 
America are trying to tell ‘Mother’ what she 
means to them. For her devotion and love, 
for her wise and understanding heart, for her 
sharing of joy and sorrow alike, we set aside 
this day to express our gratitude. It is not 
easy—on this or any other day. 

““Mother is the name for God in the lips 
and hearts of little children,’ says Thackeray. 
‘At her knee, with baby hands locked in hers, 
we learn to say our first prayers. From her, 
we receive our knowledge of right and wrong, 
our respect for other human beings, our 
faith in Divine Goodness. With infinite pa- 
tience, she teaches us the give-and-take of 
living, both within the family and in the 
larger community outside the home.’ 

“No wonder we believe that ‘the hand that 
rocks the cradle is the hand that rules the 
world.’ Yet the truth is that it does not. 

“Tf Mother were heard in the council halls 
of nations, no son would ever kill another 
woman’s son in battle. 

“Tf Mother’s lessons were remembered; if 
we respected the rights of our fellow-men 
as we were taught to respect the rights of our 
playmates, no American would ever be barred 
from a school, a job, or a home because of 
his race, creed, or ancestry. 

“Gifts and flowers are lovely gestures. But 
the finest tribute to Mother comes in other 
ways. Taking her guidance into adult life; 
being kind neighbors to people of every race 
and religion; working for the good of all 
men—thus we bring to Mother the answer 
to her prayers: peace—with freedom and 
happiness for every child born of woman.”® 
CuoraL Response: Verse one of “I Would 

Be True”® 
YOurTH: 

We are ashamed when we think of the 
fact that we are not always as loving and as 
kind in our homes as we should be. We do 
not always show our appreciation for our 
family. God, however, promises us forgive- 
ness for shortcomings and sins: 

“If we confess our sins, he is faithful and 
just to forgive us.” (I John 1:9) 

“Create in me a clean heart, O God, and 
renew a right spirit within me.” (Psalm 
51:10) 

6 From Religious Press Committee, National Commit- 
tee of Christians and Jews. 
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Make Your Home 
a § AN &t UARY | 


wane 


@ You can help make your home 
a holy place’ at the Easter Sea- 
son by beginning the practice 
of daily devotions, using The 
Upper Room. 


@ For building a family altar, The 
Upper Room is a fresh, whole- 
some, spiritual guide. The 
Spring issue, with its emphasis 
leading up to Easter Sunday 
and on through Pentecost, car- 
ries a distinct spiritual message 
for this holy season. 


@ Join the company of two mil- 
lion regular users of the world’s 
most popular devotional peri- 
odical. Order TODAY! 


Ten or more copies 
to one address, 5 
cents per copy, 
postpaid, Individu- 
al subscriptions in 
UieS:- ‘Canada, 
Latin America, 30 
cents per year; 
four years, $1.00. 
Other countries, 
40 cents; four 
\ years, $1.35. 
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THE UPPER ROOM 


NASHVILLE 4, TENNESSEE 
29 


LOL CL CL CL COL COLO God also promises us strength for improy- 
ing our habits: “Commit thy way unto the 
Lord; trust also in him; and he shall bring 
it to pass.” (Psalm 37: :5) 


“I can do all things in him who strengthens 
me.” (Philippians 4:13, R.S. V.) 


With these promises of help, may we re- 
solve to be better Christians at home as we 


To Plan Your pray together. 
Cuora Prayer: (to tune of Negro spiritual) 


“Lord, I want to be a Christian, in my home”; a 
DAILY VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL 2 “'s:'s: ss’ snestrais 
Jesus in my home.” ; 
Hymn: “Just as I Am, Thine Own to Be” | 
Programs Crostye PRAYER: 


Like ‘that dear home at Bethany, 
Where thou didst love to be, 


Choose from a Large selection of — Lord, make my home a holy place, 

F : Where I may meet thee face to face, | 
16 mm. Films — sound and silent __ And show my love for thee! 

2 x 2 slides — 35 mm. film strips (ATE Ee 

May 18 
Religion History Tueme: —With a Mind ! 
. Worsuip Center: Arrange before the group 
Travel Comedy textbooks from school representative of 
those studied by members of the group. 
Music Science Behind these books, and on a higher level. 
: place a large Bible. Open to one of Paul’s 
epistles. E 
3 { A 5 PreLUDE: Penitentia (“Take Thou Our Minds, 
Place your bookings early to avoid disappointment. Dear Lord”) 


CALL To Worsure: “So teach us to number 


our days, that we may apply our hearts 
RE CORPORATION unto wisdom.” (Psalm 90:12) 


Hymn: “Strong Son of God, Immortal Love” 

(Home Office) Lraper: We have been thinking this month 
26-34 East 8th Street © Chicago 5, Illinois of how God has entrusted us with the 

earth and with family relationships. To- 

day, in the midst of examinations in school, 

let us think of another trust God has given 

us, our minds. Hear again the words of 

the Apostle Paul to young Timothy. 
Scripture: II Timothy 2:15-18; 3:14-17 
LEADER: 

Paul was a very intelligent man. Often 
in reading his letters to the early churches, 
we wonder just what he meant. Our quan 
dary, however, is caused, not by his vague- 


ness of thought, but by his depth of theo- 
— logical and spiritual perception. Paul had 
been trained in the best schools of his day;; 


he was highly trained intellectually. Yet, 
BI B L E S L fl D ES in NATU RAL Cc OLO R he tells young Timothy that the most im- 
portant studying he can do is to learn the) 
Bible. Paul would tell us today that in the 
accumulation of knowledge, none is more 


Brighten your DVBS... 
"Teach Them" with 


e Intensify interest in your DVBS classes by using dy- 


' . nee we . important than a knowledge of God’s Word, 
namic natural-color slides depicting stirring stories from Cuoran Restonse:® “Thou Ast the Wail 
the Bible. Over 300 Bible slides com- to Thee Alone,” second stanza, “Thou Aad 

a : : i the Truth: Thy word alone.” 
prising 45 complete stories and more dearee Pega Bly Leaver: Paul, the great mind of the a | 


than 100 hymnslides 7 simple colar of Church-Craft Bible church, went further in his advice 


slides and hymn- young Timothy. Not only, Paul says, is @ 
now available. slilos In pafaralecalor. knowledge of the Bible necessary, b 
there is no true knowledge apart from | 

knowledge of God. | 

Contact Your Dealer NOW Scripture: I Timothy 6:3, 4 4 

Prompt action will assure you of obtaining a full LeapeR: Paul was surely an example to 

set of these powerful teaching aids for your visual young Timothy of a man who used his 

library and this summer's DVBS. All Church-Craft mind to the fullest for his Master, Christ. 


Saul, the brilliant young student, was doing 
untold harm to the early church before his 
conversion and belief in Christ. Paul, the 
great theologian, used his intellect con- 
structively for the church of all ages. To 
him, religion was not just a matter of emo- 
tion or of action, but also of belief foun 


slides are 2 x 2 inches in protective Glass Binders. 
Bible slides, 60 cents each; Hymnslides 50 cents 
each. 

Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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ed on careful thought. May we, like young 
Timothy, look to him for inspiration to 
use our minds given to us by God for that 
purpose. 
CHORAL Response:® “Take My Life, and Let 


It Be,” fourth stanza, “Take my silver and 
my gold.” 
Hymn: “Take Thou our Minds, Dear Lord” 


CLOSING PRAYER: 
_O God of all wisdom, thrust thou me into 
a lifelong quest of great ideas. 

Save me from easy contentment with small 
thoughts whose cost is little and whose 
rewards are slight. 

Stir within me some inward and holy pas- 
sion for the mighty thoughts that, cost- 
ing all, reward the soul with all. 

Through great books quicken me with the 
growing pains of the mind. 

Teach me the thrill and the enlargement 
that are found in keeping pace with the 
great minds of the ages. 

Grant me a divine grace in the ability to 
ask questions, sharp questions that cut 
deep and divide truth from error. 

Spare me the inner defeat of easy answers. 

Enlarge me by the wisdom that has come 
down from my fathers. Grant me as well 
the courage to outgrow it as they out- 
grew what had come down to them. 

Cleanse me of small spites, purge my soul 
of puny hatreds, sweep my heart of para- 
lyzing bitterness through the ennobling 
power of great ideas. 

In the name of Him who is the truth. 


Amen. 
—Perrcy R. Haywarp’ 
May 25 
(Heme: —With a Life 


Worsuip PicrurE: “Go Preach” by Burnand 
?RELUDE: Slane (“Be Thou my Vision, O 
Lord of my Heart’) 
TaLL to WorsHIP: 
| I believe in God, who is for me spirit, love, 
he principle of all things. 
| I believe that God is in me, as I am 
n him. 
I believe that the true welfare of man con- 
ists in fulfilling the will of God. 
I believe that from the fulfillment of the 
vill of God there can follow nothing but that 
vhich is good for me and for all, men. 

—Lero To.tstoy 
dymn: “A Charge to Keep I Have” 
SCRIPTURE: 
jeader: For many of us this week will hold 

the prospect of graduation: As we face the 
| future, we ask ourselves again and again 
| what we shall do with our lives, what the 
| purpose of living is. The apostle Paul 
wrote to a young minister, Timothy, on 
this subject. Paul warned against choos- 
ing a career for the money involved. 
toy’s voice from rear: | Timothy 6:7-11® 
veader: Paul advised Timothy to “stay us- 
able,” to be a vessel fit for the Master’s 
| use. 
toy’s voice from rear: II Timothy 2:21-22 
eader: Timothy, like us, should thank God 
that he was appointed to serve Christ. 
Soy’s voice from rear: I Timothy 1:12 
veader: Whatever our task or our calling, 
we must “fulfil our ministry.” 
Boy’s voice from rear: I Timothy 4:5-8 
seader: But, most important of all, is the 
| advice that we have certain talents which 
we must not forget to use for God’s glory. 
Boy's voice from rear: 1 Timothy 4:l4a 


STORY: 


7 From Young People’s Prayers. Copyright Associa- 
ion Press, Used by permission, 
8 Use a modern translation. 


ogether to avoid delays. 
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Type all passages out 


STEPHAN 
Mother! That Man—the One the people call 
The Christ—He took my lunch—the five 
small loaves 
And two small fish—and fed a multitude 


Of men!— And there were thousands of 
them, too! 

Oh, yes, mother, He really did! ... He 
took 


My lunch and, holding it up in His hands, 

He spoke to God. His words were much 
too low 

For me to hear—yet, I know He prayed! 

And then, He broke the bread and fish. 
Instead 

Of vanishing, the loaves and fish increased 

Until those thousands upon thousands were 

Well fed and satisfied .. . Had father gone 

With me—O mother, I know he would 
believe! 


O mother! He is the King the prophets 
wrote 
About—and He is come! I do not fear 
My father’s anger should somebody tell 
Him what I did. Perhaps, he will believe 
As you and I believe! Some day, when I 
Become a man, I shall devote my life 
To Him. If He could use the meager lunch 
Of barley loaves and fish that I gave Him 
Today—oh, think of all the things He can 
Portray unto the world, if I give Him 
My life and everything that I possess! 
—Vireinia Doss? 
Hymn as Prayer: “Have Thine Own Way, 
Lord” 
CLosinc Prayer By LEADER: First stanza of 


hymn: “Now in the Days of Youth.” 


9 From Man Upon Earth by Virginia Doss. Published 
by Broadman Press. Used by permission. 
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CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 


L aoe Dy Paul WH. Vieth 


The Most Needed Publication in 1947! 


With the time at hand when a re-examination of Christian education was deemed 
imperative to consider the needs which must be met in our churches today, the 
International Council of Religious Education appointed a committee of fifty-nine of 
our country’s most learned educators and churchmen to conduct an exhaustive study. 


Dr. Paul H. Vieth of Yale University Divinity School, chairman of the study committee 
and a former chairman of the Board of Editors of the “International Journal of 
Religious Education,” was selected to interpret the important findings of this 
scholarly group in a 316 page book for the average church worker—the general 


lay public. 


have never done so. 


Aucther Important Putdicatiou 
WHY SHOULD | TEACH? y Harry C. Munro 


A booklet setting forth the joys, privileges and rewards of teaching 
the Christian religion, issuing a call to those now teaching to seek ever 
to become better teachers and a call to those who should teach but 


15 cents per copy; 25 or more copies, 10 cents each 


Order your copy of The Church and Christian Education today. $2.50 


At Your Bookstore or 


THE BETHANY PRESS—St. Louis 3, Mo. 


With the New Books 


Leisure Time Education 


By Anna May Jones, New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1946. 235 p. $2.75. 


Some religious leaders will find little in 
this book which may be of service to them. 
Some may even find its tendency to place 
the school at the center of community life 
a threat to the church and to religious edu- 
cation. Other leaders who see the church 
ministering to all the phases of life, and 
who are aware of the rich opportunities of 
informal leisure time activities for religious 
education, will find this book a valuable 
resource for guidance in group work. 

The early chapters are given over to a 
series of forty-four outlines for discussing 
almost every phase of leisure time activities. 
These outlines are excellent and most of 
them would’ be very beneficial as a basis for 
discussion among religious leaders of the 
uses of leisure time in the church program. 

The book then deals with the various 
phases of leisure time activities as they can 
be developed in the many areas of com- 
munity life: Chapter four, entitled “The 
Creative School After Three O’clock,” con- 
tains many recommendations that could be 
very well lifted out of the public school set- 
ting and used by churches whose doors are 
closed most of the week. 

There is some excellent guidance in the 
development of a well rounded program of 
leisure time activities, dealing with such top- 
ics as a selection of leisure time activities, 
guidance by parents, individual counselling, 
problems in leisure time guidance; training, 
planning and evaluating the leisure time 
functions. 

Finally, the volume closes with a very help- 
ful bibliography on leisure time activities 
that ought to be in the library of every youth 
leader. This is a valuable book, and though 
directed at the public education field, most of 
its material is still valuable for churches 
whose leaders are willing to make extra effort 
to minister to the needs of children and 
young people. I. K. B. 


The Source of Human Good 


By Henry N. Wieman. Chicago, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1946. 312 p. $3.50. 


This book on theory of values is likely to 
become the most controversial religious book 
of 1947, Already articles, letters to the edi- 
itor, and all kinds of reviews have appeared 
while other commentators and critics are 
reaching for their typewriters to join the fray. 

Those who are reasonably well equipped in 
the philosophy of religion and those who 
have kept up their reading in value theories 
will find this book by Dr. Wieman most ex- 
citing, no matter whether they clap the hands 
or grind the teeth. Lay workers in church 
schools for the most part will find it 
heavy going. 

Good and evil are not interpreted here as 
subjective evaluations of what men deem is 
desirable or undesirable for the realization 
of their own needs. But neither are good 
and evil to be located in any transcendental 
realm. 
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Value is not to be found, for example, “in 
the mind of God and only imperfectly and 
derivatively in the mind of man.” Value is 
interpreted “entirely in terms of events, their 
qualities and relations” and in this inter- 
pretation Dr. Wieman ignores “the ‘transcen- 
dental affirmation in the Jewish Christian 
tradition of a creative God who not only 
works in history but resides beyond history.” 


This reviewer believes that this is one of 
Dr. Weiman’s most important books. He will 
go further and say here we have displayed 
the foundation stones on which are erected 
his writings in personal religion, relations of 
religion and truth, theology, his accounts 
of the development of religion, and the rest. 
That the foundation appears years after the 
other structures were finished should not dis- 
turb us, for we are told that the author has 
been writing this book since 1915. 


The chapter on Beauty as a specific type 
of value is especially rewarding. There is a 
discussion of tragic art (p. 157) which con- 
tains some exalted writing. This reviewer, 
for whom Wieman’s general development is 
neither congenial nor adequate, found it a 
singularly moving passage, throwing new light 
on the dark story of the Cross. G.E. K. 


Education in Christ Church 


By Frances E. Bailey. St. Louis, The Epis- 
copal Home for Children. 1946. 91 p. 


In 1940 a survey was made of the Diocese 
of Missouri of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church for the purpose of “making recom- 
mendations as to ways the religious needs 
of youth might best be served.” After care- 
ful survey and study, it was agreed: 1. To 
choose one parish for intensive work. 2. To 
develop cooperatively within this parish an 
educational program that would meet the 
needs of the total parish. 3. To record and 
evaluate the work undertaken. 4. To study 
intensively a small group of individuals. 

“Education in Christ Church” is the report 
of the project that resulted. The parish and 
its community were studied carefully. On the 
basis of this study an improved program of 
religious education was instituted in Christ 
Church. An improved program was planned 
providing for all ages, with special attention 
to parents. Considerable change was made 
in the church school, affecting equipment, 
administration, curriculum and _ leadership. 
The evaluation of the project by people in- 
side and outside the church is given. The 
appendix lists evaluation guides and ques- 
tionnaires, data that were gathered and 
materials that were developed. 


Here is a full record of a very interesting 
educational project. The good and the bad 
about it are reported. Ministers, directors of 
religious education and lay workers will find 
it interesting reading. It does not provide 
an authoritative answer to all our questions 
about Christian education. It is the report 
of one project in one church in one denomi- 
nation. Read it if you want to find how one 
group pioneered in Christian education. 

L. G. 
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The House of God 


By Desider Holisher. New York 16, Crow: 
Publishers, 1946. 232 p. $3.00. “Iq 


Here is a book that relies more on picture 
than on words. The author takes us on 
pilgrimage through the United States, show 
ing us as we go “the houses that American 
have made for God.” They are Jewish, Cath 
olic, Protestant. They range from great cathe 
drals to wayside chapels and from the oldes 
structures to the most modern. 

This is more than a collection of picture: 
Interesting facts are given about the building 
the congregation, the denomination. The phi 
losophy underlying many of our religiou 
groups is briefly, yet clearly and sympathetic 
ally stated. Some of the pictures show th 
interiors of churches with the symbols an 
the ceremonies that may be found there 
Most of the photographs are excellent thoug 
a few are open to criticism on technica 
grounds. Practically every one of ther 
serves well the purpose for which the autho 
selected it. 

This book should be in the church library 
It will prove an excellent resource for chure 
school classes, especially when they ar 
studying the church—its history, buildings 
symbolism, and ceremonies. Lee 


The Bible Story of the Creation © 
By Mary Alice Jones. Chicago 5, Ran 
McNally and Company, 1946. 38 p. $1.25. 


The yearnings of everyone old and youn 
to understand better the beginnings of ou 
world find a deep and satisfying answer i 
this book. As in her other books, Miss Jone 
has written so skilfully that the sine 
reader is lifted in his religious experience: 

The book itself is pleasing in its color 
and beautiful pictures which carry forwa 
the mood and thought of the text. 

Selections from the book of Genesis ar 
given. Then on the page opposite one read 
the author’s interpretation in clear, simpl 
yet reverent language. There is movement i 
this interpretation. The story builds up dd 
matically; one is stirred as he reads an 
realizes anew the great plan God carried ou 
in the Creation. Indeed, one feels the pre: 
ence of God in this creation. The importane 
of man’s responsibility bears down at th 
climax, “God and man working togeth 
This is God’s plan for a good world!” 
the author closes with a call to wors 
quoting a Psalm. 

Religious leaders are grateful that 
book is available. Families should use it 
well as church school teachers. How 
world began is a question which has 
plexed parents and teachers alike as t 
tried to answer children’s inquiries. 
book meets a real and important need 
is written by one known and respected by 
in the religious education field. __M. ¢. W- 


Beyond This Darkness 
By Roger Lincoln Shinn. New York © 
Association Press, 1946. 86 p. $1.00. 


Beyond This Darkness is the effort of 
man who went through World War II as 


"Toward 
Certainty 


ROBERT H. GEARHART, Jr. 


For those who take their religion 
casually or for granted, for those 
whose beliefs are foggy, for those 
who have a genuine faith but are 
unable to put it into words—here 
is a clear and cogent statement of 
Christian tenets. Dr. Gearhart, 
widely known for his effective work 
with college students, answers the 
“tough” questions of scoffers, skep- 
tics, and honest seekers. He con- 
vinces the reader that faith is as 
real as fact and helps him compre- 
hend his own relationship to God 
—which is religion. 

The certainty that comes from 
knowing not only WHAT you be- 
lieve but WHY you believe it will 
be yours when you have read this 
lucid and satisfying little book. 


“This book, having grown out of 
student discussion groups, will be 
of definite value to young adults 
of all denominations. It has spe- 
cial value for answering questions 
which repeatedly arise among 
young people.’ Gould Wickey, 
General Secretary, Council of 
Church Boards of Education. 


$1.50 at your bookstore 


&: A isctation P. ress 


Use this new film strip 
during 
Christian Family Week 


MAY 4-11 


“THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY” 


(40 single frames, with manual, $2.50) 
Christian principles at work in the home 
and family. 


Order from your visual aids dealer. 


es 
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soldier, and who had to confront realistically 
the confusion rising out of that experience, 
to give the answers to some of the basic 
problems involved in life, and war, and death. 
It is certainly wholesome to find men who 
went through the war as a part of the mili- 
tary service trying to interpret those ex- 
periences in terms of religious values. On 
the whole the writer has done an excellent 
job. The style of writing is good, even though 
a bit heavy in spots. 

This is the kind of a book a pastor or 
youth leader would like to have his young 
people read and discuss with him, in the 
leisure moments when rich Christian fellow- 
ship is possible. A cell group, a fireside 
fellowship, any group of young people reach- 
ing out for deeper and richer Christian ex- 
perience will find this book helpful and the 
insight of the author rewarding. I. K. B. 


Group Work— 
Case Work Cooperation 


A Symposium. New York, Association 
Press, 1946. 49 p. $.50. 

This booklet deals with the relation be- 
tween group work and case work. It consists 
of reports of five projects in which group 
work and case work were brought into co- 
operation together with comments on those 
projects. The agencies involved in each case 
were Jewish groups at work in large cities. 

Though there is some difference of opinion 
among the commentators, several things are 
clear. There is need for sufficient study of 
individuals to know why they act as they do. 
There is need for group work to give indi- 
viduals a satisfactory social experience. 
Therefore group work and case work are 
both needed, and frequently they must find 
ways of supplementing each other. The issue 
seems to be whether the group worker must 
become something of a case work specialist 
too, or whether he should call in the case 
worker for assistance. The project reports 
and most of the comments favor the latter. 

The booklet assumes some familiarity with 
social work and will be of value to those who 
are engaged in social work. It has little 
direct bearing on the program and work 
of the church. LG. 


Berkeley Version of The New Testa- 
ment. From the Original Greek 
with Brief Footnotes. 


By Gerrit Verkuyl. Berkeley, James J. Gil- 
lick & Co. 1946. 672 p. $3.00. 


The translation appears to have been com- 
petently done. Tischendorf’s text compared 
with Nestle’s is the basis of the translation 
as compared with Goodspeed’s primary re- 
liance on Westcott and Hort’s text and Mof- 
fatt’s strange employment of Van Soden’s 
text. The explanatory footnotes are clear 
and helpful, except that in the field of his- 
torical criticism the conservative and increas- 
ingly abandoned conclusions are set forth. 
The author’s employment of English is excel- 
lent and he puts many of the difficult and 
problematical passages with fine clarity. The 
translation is very worth reading along with 
Goodspeed, Moffatt and the Revised Standard 
Version authorized by forty Protestant de- 
nominations. Even with these other versions 
available, this one is very useful. 

Ausert E. BARNETT 


The Christian 
Education Press 


COUNTRY LIFE... 


SONG OF THE EARTH 

by Fred D. Wentzel 
eA volume to cherish, both for 
its delightful text and for its 
remarkably lovely photographs.” 


Inspirational reading for the whole 
family. $2.00 


RURAL WORSHIP 
by Herbert H. Wintermeyer 


© Straight-from-the-shoulder writ- 
ing, packed with practical sugges- 
tions. For pastors and lay leaders. 


$1.50 


DEVOTIONAL READING... 
WINDOWS OF WORSHIP 


® Daily meditations on God, Jesus, 
My Bible, My Home and other in- 
terests of youth. 384 pages. 90c 


GATES OF BEAUTY 


® Daily meditations on the inspir- 
ing story of the Christian Church 
and its meaning for young people 
today. 384 pages. 90c 


VISUAL EDUCATION... 


VISUAL AIDS IN THE CHURCH 
by William L. Rogers and 
Paul H. Vieth 
@ ‘Every church should have this 
book in its library.’’ It describes 
scores of visual aids and tells how 


and why they should be used. 
$2.00 


JESUS AND HIS TEACHINGS: The 


Approach through Art 
by Albert E. Bailey 
© With twenty-nine interpretations 
of pictures from the life of Jesus, 
this eminent authority demonstrates 
the use of pictures in teaching. 
$1.10 
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At Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTIAN EDUCATION PRESS 
1505 Race Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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Filmosound assures you 
the finest 16mm sound projection 


The tremendous force that motion 
pictures exert upon the public can 
now be fully used in your church and 
church-school, to the enrichment of 
the whole church program. 


Thousands of suitable films are now 
available, including such subjects as 
Bible stories, religious and racial tol- 
erance, family life, public welfare, 
and also worth-while entertainment 
films. 


Filmosound, the Bell & Howell 
16mm sound-film projector, which 
also shows silent films, projects your 


pictures with clear brilliance and with 
truly natural sound. Exclusive Filmo- 
sound features eliminate chances of 
film damage. Film images are steady 
and flicker-free. 


And a Filmosound is easy to use. 
In operation it is cool, quiet, and 
always dependable. 


See the Filmosound at your dealer’s 
now, or write for illustrated literature 
to Bell & Howell Company, 7169 
McCormick Road, Chicago 45. 
Branches in New York, Hollywood, 
Washington, D. C., and London. 


1907-1947... Forty Years of Leadership 


International Journal of Religious Educat 


. Time? By Albert Carter Savage, Lexingto 


Additional Books Received — 


Tue AraB War Errort. A Documented 
Account. New York 17, The American Chris- 
tian Palestine Committee, 1947, 48 p. - 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A Yocl. By oonhil 
hansa Yogananda. New York 16, Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1947. 498 p. $3.50. 

*THE CHURCH AND CHRISTIAN EDUCATION.~ 
By Paul H. Vieth. St. Louis, The Bethany 
Press, 1947. 314 p. $2.50. 

*THE CHurcH As Epucator. By Cone 
H. Moehlman. New York,’ Hinds, Hayde 
and Eldredge, Inc., 1947. 184 p. $2.00. f 

THe CorporaTion—A BROTHERHOOD O 
Service. By Raymond W. Miller. Ottawa 
Canada, Hope Chambers, World Trade Rela 
tions, Ltd., Publishing Division, 1947. 19 De 
$1.00. 

450 Stories From Lire. Compiled acl 
edited by Leonard Rush Jenkins. Philadel- 
phia, The Judson Press, 1947. 336 p. $2.50. 
This is a book of stories for the use of thos 
with homiletical instincts and requirements. 

*A FunctionaL ApproAacH To RELIGIOU 
Epucation. By Ernest J. Chave. Chicago, Th 
University of Chicago Press, 1947. 168 p. 
$2.50. 

THE GLory OF THE Empty Toms. By Sam: 
uel Marinus Zwemer. New York 10, Fleming 
H. Revell Company, 1947. 170 p. $2. 00. 


*How to Reap THE Biste. By Edgar ie 


‘Goodspeed. Philadelphia, The John C. vie 


ston Company, 1946. 244 p. $2.50. 


Tue Liquor CuLt anp iTs CuLture. B 
Harry S. Warner. Columbus 15, The Inter 
collegiate, Association for Study of the Alco. 
hol Problem, 1946.-119 p. This book cove: 
the alcohol problem from the standpoint o 
history, behavior in many forms, the soci 
expression of the urge to drink, and, alon 
the way, many other phases of this perplex- 
ing question. : 

A Livine FaiTH FoR Living Men. By W, 
Norman Pittenger. Louisville; The Cloister 
Press, 1947. 103 p. $.75. oval Y af 

MINERALIZATION: (An Adequate Basis fo 
Proper Nutrition) Witt it Reacn You 1 


Ky. 1946. 157 p. Plain Cover, $5.00; DeLux 
Cloth Cover, $6.00. 7 
Or Guitt anp Hope. By Martin Niemoeller. | 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1946. 79 p, 
$2.00. These short paragraphs will give an 
interesting introduction to the mind and spirit 


tion to Hitler. ! 

On THE RESOLUTION OF SCIENCE AND 
Faitu. By Wendell Thomas. New York 11, 
Island Press, 1947. 300 p. $3.50. 

*A Pratn Man’s Lire or Curist. By A. 
Martin. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1947. 217 p. $2.00. 

*TuHE REDISCOVERY OF Morats. By Henry 
C. Link. New York 10, E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 1947. 223 p. $2.50. 

A Screntist’s APPROACH TO RELIGION. 
Carl Wallace Miller. New York, The Mae 
millan Company, 1947. 127 p. $2.00. 

UNDERSTANDING THE CHRISTIAN FairuH. By 
Georgia Harkness. Nashville, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1947. 187 p. $1.75. A 
straightforward, clear and non-technical ex- 
planation of what being a Christian means. 
The great Christian principles are discussed 
without hedging or oratory, in a way tha 
will appeal to the modern mind. Especially 
good for young people and others who wish 
to clarify their views. 


*War Prorits ... AND BETTER Babies. B 
(Continued on page 37) 


*To be reviewed 
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What's Happening 


The Annual Meeting of the ; 
International Council 


Niemoeller Gets Millionth New Testament 


CHICAGO, Ill. The high point of the An- 
tual Meeting of the International Council of 
Xeligious Education, held at Grand Rapids 
"ebruary 9-15, 1947, came on Sunday eve- 
ting the 9th. In the Auditorium, crowded 
vith 6000 people, Dean Weigle, chairman of 
he Standard Bible Committee, presented. to 
>astor Niemoeller the one millionth copy off 
he press of the Revised Standard Version of 
he New Testament. The reception of the new 
ersion by the public was thus dramatized 
ust one year after another impressive service 
t which the first copy had been presented 
0 Harold Stassen, President of the Council. 

This presentation climaxed a powerful ad- 
ress by which Pastor Niemoeller carried his 
udience to the concentration camps and 
‘isons where he spent eight years until re- 
eased by American troops in 1945. The great 
udience was much moved by the address of 
his heroic opponent of oppression and ex- 
onent of free and vital Protestantism. 


ther all-Council meetings 


Three other significant celebrations marked 
1e meetings. 


On Monday evening a large audience filled ° 


ie Fountain Street Baptist Church to witness 
dramatic presentation in honor of twenty- 
ve years of the International Council and to 
ear a forward-looking address by-Dr. Nevin 
_. Harner, President of Heidelberg College. 
his dramatic service was prepared and pre- 
‘mted by Miss Amy Goodhue Loomis, Di- 
jictor of Religious Education of the Fountain 
treet Church. 
| Wednesday at noon nearly 800 persons had 
‘nch together in the Exhibit Room of the 
‘uditorium to honor Mr. John Thomas Wat- 
in, President of Business Machines Corpo- 
‘tion, who this year received the Russell 
jlgate Distinguished Service Citation for 
‘s contribution to many phases of church 
‘e and religious education. Dr. G. Bromley 
snam, Bishop of The Methodist Church, 
ve a powerful address on “Protestantism 
the Next Quarter Century.” 
Friday evening was a sort of Old Timers’ 
ght, when a celebration banquet, held in 
nor of the 103 persons who had been in 
ligious education work for twenty-five years 
more, made these saints realize how old 
2y were. Jerry Walker put on a clever radio 
it comparing Christian education of 1922 
th that of today. Ivan Gould spoke for the 
esent generation to the “fathers and moth- 
; of Israel,” and Hazel Lewis responded in 
manner to show that there is life in the 
ler folk yet. 


ction meetings lively 
These four were the “dress parade” events, 


il, 1947 


Dean Weigle (right) 

presents Pastor 

Niemoeller the one 

millionth published 

copy of the Revised 

Standard New Testa- 
ment. 


so to speak. But there was also the usual 
schedule of three-day meetings by seventeen 
sections, in which a great variety of topics 
was discussed by a large number of inter- 
ested persons. The recently completed Study 
of Christian Education was considered in 
part by various sections, particularly the sec- 
tion on theology and the one on the home. 
Fellowship dinners of the Sections were held 
on Tuesday evening, with outside speakers 
and sparkling programs. 

Festooned around the actual sessions were 
committee meetings, resolutions committee 
reports, bulletins and policies approved, merry 
quips, high and solemn moments of new vi- 
sion and dedication, differences of opinion, 
and solemn ships-that-pass-in-the-night con- 
fabs by twos and threes in hotel rooms and 
lobbies, on. the state of the world, the pros- 
pects of the Brooklyn Dodgers, and the out- 
look for the Kingdom. 

The registered attendance at the meetings 
of the Sections was 1100. The Council again 
balanced its budget. 


Council actions 


The final sections of the Study of Christian 
Education were presented to the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education on 
Friday evening by Dr. Paul H. Vieth, chair- 
man of the committee of sixty which was 
appointed for this purpose three years ago. 
The Report was already available in popular 
form in a book written by Dr. Vieth entitled 
“The Church and Christian Education.” The 
Council received the Study and passed it on 
to Protestant denominations and state coun- 
cils for use in local churches and in denom- 
inational and interdenominational planning. 
The Report is most comprehensive and sig- 
nificantly comes in the 100th anniversary year 
of the issuance of Horace Bushnell’s epoch- 
making Christian Nurture. It is expected that 
this Report will strongly affect the future 
program of Christian education in the United 
States and Canada. 

The progress of weekday church schools 
was a matter of special interest, since last 


year, 2,200 communities enrolled more than 
2,000,000 boys and girls in weekday pro- 
grams of religious education. Interest in lead- 
ership education was evident: 590 community 
training schools for church school workers 
were held and there was a record-breaking 
attendance at summer training conferences. 

It was evident that serious attention would 
be given by Christian education forces in the 
near future to providing for the home as 
much support as they can as means of help- 
ing parents in their work of Christian — 
education. 

In cooperation with the Federal Council of 
Churches, it was reported, the International 
Council is conducting thirteen four-day mis- 
sions during 1947, in which nationally known 
religious leaders are helping local churches 
enlist and train lay workers for educational 
evangelism. 

A comprehensive policy on handling inter- 
racial problems at Council meetings was 
adopted. 

Two new member agencies, the Rhode 
Island Inter-Church Council and the Danish 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in America, 
were yoted into membership in the Council, 
and welcomed, through their representatives, 
with an impressive service. 

Mr. Harold Stassen, president of the Quad- 
rennial Convention of the Council, arrived 
by airplane from New York to attend the 
annual meeting of the Board of Trustees. 
Explaining his interruption of a heavy sched- 
ule to come to Grand Rapids, he commented, 
“The work of a national religious organization 
in promoting the cause of Christianity will 
provide a better moral foundation and a 
sound basis for the support of the United 
Nations by the United States.” 


Dr. Ross absent 


At innumerable points the annual meetings 
missed greatly the spirit and presence of Dr. 
Roy G. Ross, the General Secretary, who was 
absent on account of illness. Concern for his 
health was expressed on every hand and mes- 
sages of prayerful good will were sent him. 
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It is a tribute to his administrative ability 
and wise leadership that the complicated and 
important processes of what some call the 
“three-ring circus of religious education” 
went forward so smoothly. The news of his 
steady recovery was warmly received. 


An Appeal to Young Women 
Willing to Invest Their 


Lives in Christian Service 


Schauffler College 


of Religious and Social work 


Offers courses leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Religious Educa- 
tion and in Social Work. 

Open to women of all denominations, 
nationalities, and races. 


Scientific in Method 
Christian in Spirit 
Gives social direction to religion, 


and religious motivation to social work. 
Costs Moderate 


The sixty-second year opens on 
September 10, 1947 


For further information write: 


George P. Michaelides, Ph.D. 


President 


5115 Fowler Avenue Cleveland 4, Ohio 


Ethel Higby Wins Award 


KANSAS CITY, Kans. Mrs. Etuer D. 
Hicsy, since 1926 Director of the Kansas 
City, Kansas Council of Religious Education, 
was named winner of the Dr. Julius H. 
Rabin award for 1946, This award, a gold 
watch, is given annually by the B’nai B’rith 
Beth Horan lodge to the man or woman of 
Kansas City who has done the most in pro- 
moting interdenominational and _ intercul- 
tural understanding among the various re- 
ligious and racial groups of the city. Presen- 
tation was made during National Brother- 
hood Week. 

Mrs. Higby was selected by the committee 
for the award “for her sympathetic under- 
standing of the interfaith and interracial 
problems which are inevitably found in a 
system of religious education. Her great 
vision and sensitive soul are two factors 
which have made the local Council of Re- 
ligious Education a model for the entire 
community.” 


Raymond Peters Promoted 


ELGIN, Ill. Dr. Raymonp R. PETERs, 
who has been for several years General Secre- 
tary of the Board of Christian Education 
of the Church of the Brethren, has been 
elected the General Secretary of the new 
General Brotherhood Board of that denom- 
ination. This is a newly created office in 
a board merging the activities of seven 
existing boards of the Church of the Breth- 
ren, including the Board of Christian 
Education. 


No Happier—More Worth While Vacation Possible 
than attending that Great 21st 
INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION 


Des Moines, lowa, July 23-27th and then a Personally Conducted 


GRAND TOUR TO MEXICO 


22 days, mostly spent visiting the exciting and most interesting places in this 
Old Historic Country 


Then a Pre-Convention and a Post-Convention Tour of our own 


WESTERN WONDERLANDS 


Yellowstone; Zion and Grand Canyon National Parks. Utah; Colorado Rockies, 
Pike's Peak, Denver, Royal Gorge, etc. 


Everything the best. Best meals everywhere. 
sonally Conducted under Christian Leadership. Never a worry. Economical. 


ship Limited. 


Our own Air-Conditioned Pullman. Per- 
Member- 


Ask for descriptive folder 
Heckermans Good Will Tours, Bedford, Penna. 


WE HAVE Scezythcug A CHURCH NEEDS FOR 
A COMPLETE VISUAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 


QUALITY 2 x 2” AND 3% x 4” SLIDES 
(Distributor of Church-Craft Slides) 


PROJECTORS 
2x2”—Film Strip—31/4x4”—Opaque 


PROJECTION SCREENS 
DARKENING SHADES 


Write for Information 
{No obligation) 


RYAN Bes, Aids SERVICE, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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Councils in Action 


TACOMA, Wash. In connection with the | 
progressive program conducted in the city | 
of Tacoma by the local Council of Churches, 
the public relations office, directed by | 
CHARLEY Bryant, has devoted much time | 
in explaining the Council work to the citi- ; 
zens of Tacoma. Nearly a page of the’ 
Tacoma Times for January 11 was given to 
pictures showing the contrast between the — 
work. done by the Council during the war: 
and the program it is undertaking now. 


CHICAGO, Ill. Mr. Roy Smit, formal 
Secretary of the United Ministry to Re. 
settlers of the Church Federation of Chicago, | 
will sail for Japan the early part of April | 
to return to his post on the faculty of Kobe 
University of Economics, Kobe. Since work- | 
ing with the Federation Mr. Smith has done | 
much to help the Japanese American evacu- | 
ees adjust themselves in the community life | 
of the city and to mobilize the support of | 
citizens in their behalf. This work is now. 
being carried on under the direction of Mn 
Cart NuceEnt. 

PORTLAND, Me. Rev. Ciirrorp H. Os. 
BORNE of the Pleasant Street Methodist 
Church of Waterville became the Director of 
Radio Ministry of the Maine Council of 
Churches on January first. He succeeds the 
Rev. G. Ernest Lyncu who for four and 
one-half years has done pioneer work in this” 
field. Mr. Osborne will conduct the “Church 
School of the Air” and will supervise the 
presentation of “Book of Books.” 


SAINT PAUL, Minn. On January 16 ae 
Minnesota Council of Religious Education 
officially became the Minnesota Council of 
Churches. The first meeting of the newly 
named Council was a conference held in: 
Minneapolis for county council presidents. 
Every part of the state was represented at 
the conference. It is anticipated that a sim: 
ilar conference will be planned in connection — 
with the annual meeting of the Council 
each year. 


j 
i 
: 


a 
Radio Passion Play * 

NEW YORK, N. Y. “The Son of Man,” 
believed to be the first Passion Play ever 
created for a radio network, has been pre- 
pared by Archibald MacLeish and will be 
given over the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem Easter Sunday, April 6, 1:30-2:30 P.M, 
EST. The text is taken from the four Gospels 
and the music from Bach. 


Eureka! 


The Circulation Manager reports that she 
has discovered a bundle of the special Ne 
vember 1944 issue on “Building for Christiat 
Education.” Any church that is building o 
planning to build will find much help 
material in this issue. It is crammed full 0 
practical suggestions for making new build 
ings fit the educational needs of church fam: 
ilies. Now available from the JourNAL offices 
for 10c a copy. 


The Kindest Cut of All! 


In regretfully cancelling her subscription 
one lady sent what in our files is an abso 
lutely unique reason: “Your paper is Fine 
but not enough BEHIND the times to be 
use here.” 


iecond National 
forkshop for D.R.E.s 


\CHICAGO, Ill. The Second National 
jrkshop for Directors of Christian Educa- 
jn will meet August 15-22, 1947 at Lake 
jrest College, Lake Forest, Illinois. This 
|being held at the request of those who 
vended the first workshop last year. The 
iv..Frank Grebe will again be the dean. 
(Mrs. WALTER KiEKER has been added_ to 
|} Department of Church School Adminis- 
}tion of the International Council of Re- 
‘ious Education as a secretary. Her first 
‘k will be to handle the correspondence 
-1 details of the forthcoming Workshop, 
-1 it is expected that she will continue 
' serve in the Department in rendering 
‘vice to the directors of religious education 
joughout the country. 


‘rs. Sanford E. Cobb Resigns 


NEW YORK, N.Y. Mrs. Sanrorp E. Coss 

signed on March first as Secretary of Re- 
‘lous and Mission Education of the Board 
/Education, Reformed Church in America. 
‘e did this in order to make possible a 
\partment of Children’s Work in the Board, 
jresponding with the Youth and Adult 
|partments already organized. She has 
\g believed this to be the best type of 
‘anization for her Board. Mrs. Cobb has 
in very active and faithful in attendance 
‘meetings of the International Council of 
iligious Education and has worked effect- 
‘ly in numerous relationships, especially 
' Committee on Religious Education of 
‘ildren and the Committee on Field Work. 
‘is hoped that she will be able to maintain 
- relationships in connection with her 
Jure work. 


\iditional Books Received 
: (Continued from page 34) 


M. Goethe. Sacramento, The Keystone 
‘iss, 1946. 104 p. 

WHERE THE New Wortp Becins. By James 
id. New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
7. 218 p. $2.00. This book is made up of 
i devotional articles selected from the Bri- 
. Weekly. They deal with the cultivating 
‘the spiritual life and with inner attitudes 


jmind and spirit. 


‘w York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1947. 
) p. $1.50. This variform book from the 
‘sell Sage Foundation deals with all phases 
‘community life from a broad and scientific 
Int of view, including help, local govern- 
int, crime, public safety, employment, hous- 
, recreation, education, religion, etc. 


fo be reviewed 


our Community. By Joanna C. Colcord. - 


INDEPENDENCE 


PLAN NOW 
FOR A HAPPY FUTURE ° 


Do the things 
you've always wanted to do 


When we reach the sunset years of life, most of us would like to 
know that there’ll be an additional regular income to the usual 
pension or retirement allowance. Every man hopes to be able to 
reap the full enjoyment of life and to provide for his family the 
little “extras” which make life worthwhile. He knows,. too, the 


need for protection to his family in event of his death. 


A DUAL BENEFIT Protection and Income 


Ministers Life and Casualty Union policies provide the perfect 
answer to the problem of a life income and protection to the family. 
Let us tell you how you can face the future with confidence. 
Write today. 


DO YOU WANT 


to be independent at 65? 


THE MINISTERS LIFE AND CASUALTY UNION 
100-R West Franklin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


to continue your care for your Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part, tell me how 
Ea milviinicasolotideath? | can [] Protect My Family, [] Build a Retirement Fund, 
y : (J Guarantee College Education for My Children, Ages: 


to build an educational fund | 


c 1] Pay for Sickness or Accident. 
for your children? 


money to pay bills when you 
are disabled? 


| 

| complete listing of Gospel 
| 

OPEN ONLY TO THOSE | 
| 

| 

| 

1 


itusic. Song books for every 
yurch need including solos, 
jets, quartets, and trios. 
ond for your free copy now. 
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PROFESSIONALLY ENGAGED 
IN RELIGIOUS WORK 


Denomination 


Current Feature Films 


Estimates prepared by 
Independent Filmscores 


Film suitable for: 
M—Mature Audience 
Y—Young People 
C—Children 
*_ Outstanding for Family 
+—Outstanding for Adults 


Dead Reckoning (Col.) Humphrey 
Bogart, Morris Carnovsky, Lizbeth Scott. 
Melodrama. Former paratrooper encounters 
murder, intrigue when he tries to solve dis- 
appearance of buddy reluctant to receive 
publicly a U. S. honor medal. . . . Starts out 
taut with suspense, but is dissipated into 
series of confused, unmotivated incidents de- 
signed simply to exploit brutality, glamour 
for their own sakes. 


Genius at Work (RKO) Wally Brown, 
Alan Carnay. Farce. Antics of comic pair as 
radio comedians trying amateur crime detec- 
tion. .. . Forced, inept, mediocre slapstick. 


Humoresque (War.) Joan Crawford 
John Garfield, Oscar Levant. Drama. Young 
violinist’s rise from slum background to con- 
cert success, his career blighted by romance 
with older society woman, a neurotic dip- 
somaniac, who finances him, then, belatedly 
realizing she can only interfere with his “art,” 
commits suicide. . .. A depressing story, ex- 
pensively and carefully produced, with much 
good music and very heavy dramatics. M 


I’ll Be Yours (Univ.) Wm. Bendix, Tom 
Drake, Deanna Durbin, Adolphe Menjou. 
Comedy based remotely on Molnar’s “The 
Good Fairy,” about a small town girl who 
sings her way into favor with New York 
tycoon, gains his support of a poor but honest 
young lawyer by pretending he is her hus- 
band. . . . An incredible yarn; elaborately 
set, fairly entertaining if you leave all logic 
and realism aside. M,Y 


CHURCH BULLETINS 

UNITED CHURCH Every progressive church should 

=== use Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards. Dignified, refined, effec- 
tive and economical. Over 7,000 
IN USE. They increase attend- 
ance, interest and collections. 
Thousands of enthusiastic letters 
from Pastors. Write today for il- 
lus. Catalog L. H. E. Winters 
Specialty Co., Davenport, la. 


THE REV KYLE 
CHURCH BULLETIN 


IEA CONCEIVED BY 
A MINISTER 
ILLUMINATED BY 
ELECTRICITY 
ME LAST WORD IN, 
INTERCHANGEABLE 
STEEL BULLETINS 
WILL LAST A 
LIFE TIME. 


A 
TUDY 
UIDE 
For All Available 


Cathedral 


Teaching 


“Films 


: 20 GUIDES 
P IN PORTFOLIO 
At Your Dealer's of Write to 59.10 
Cathedral Films 6404 sunset Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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Johnny O’Clock (Col.) Lee J. Cobb, 
Evelyn Keyes, Dick Powell. Melodrama set 
in swank gambling casino, involving gang- 
sters seeking to “muscle in” on each other’s 
rackets, murders, pursuit by hard-boiled de- 
tective, deceitful wives, etc. . . . Terse, effec- 
live direction and camera work wasted on 
most unpleasant subject matter. , 


Love Laughs at Andy Hardy (MGM) 
Fay Holden, Bonita Granville, Mickey 
Rooney, Lewis Stone. Comedy. Andy has 
returned from the wars to take up where he 
left off—debating his future, experimenting 
with puppy love affairs, energetically partici- 
pating in extra-curricular college activities. 
... Light weight, but warm hearted and re- 
freshing in comparison with the increasing 
number of neurotic and hard-boiled film 
themes one encounters. M,Y,.C 


San Quentin (RKO) Barton MacLane, 
Lawrence Tierney. Melodrama. Reformed 
convict is suspected when “inmates’ reform 
league” he has founded is used by trusted 
member to mask escape, risks life to bring 
escapee to bay. . . . Strident action film, its 
rather ordinary cops-and-robber theme given 
undeserved authenticity by foreword spoken 
by famous warden. 


Sinbad the Sailor (RKO) Douglas Fair- 
banks, Jr., Maureen O’Hara, Walter Slezak, 
George Tobias. Melodrama. An eighth voy- 
age has been dreamed up for the Schehera- 
zade hero—a voyage beset by storm, scheming 
enemies, sword play and all manner of esca- 
pades before the site of Alexander the Great’s 
buried treasure is discovered. .. . Done with 
all the dash, athletic exploits and disregard 
for story sense the theme requires, fantastic- 
ally set and brilliantly technicolored, this is 
the answer if you want pure escape, pictorial] 
splendor and nothing more. M,Y.C, 


The Shocking Miss Pilgrim (Fox) Bet- 
ty Grable, Dick Haymes. Comedy. One of 
the first female “typewriters” takes a job in 
Boston, eventually marries her boss. 
Story line is feeble, dialogue infantile, several 


For Possible Discussion 


The following pictures, from among those 
reviewed on this page, have possibilities for 
discussion in young people’s groups: 


Humoresque—as a picture of what hap- 
pens when a young man with talent and pos- 
sibilities falls under the influence of those 
who are using him for their own selfish pur- 
poses. What course might the young man 
have taken to avoid the tragedy? What of 
the woman’s character? Did she have to 
drink? 


Two Smart People—Although the film 
seems to think everything is all right now 
that the pair are to serve a prison term, have 
they really experienced a change of heart or 
just a love affair? What kind of picture does 
the film give of criminals and confidence 
men? What could the effect of this sort of 
a film be on weak members of the audience? 


The Yearling—What of this as a picture 
of family life? Of understanding between 
father and son? Of cooperation to make the 
household go? 


situations and characters are introduced a 
never resolved. A wonderful chance for co 
edy was lost when producers by inserting 
few songs made film simply a vehicle | 
Betty Grable. M.Y, 


Songs of Scheherazade (Univ.) 
Arden, Yyonne De Carlo, Jean Pierre 4 
mont, Brian Donlevy, Charles Kullms 
Musical purporting to present circumstan 
during call of Russian cadet training ship 
1860’s at Moroccoan port, which paved | 
way for success as composer of Rims 
Korsakoff. . . . Since it is done in com 
opera style, in technicolor, film may be f 
given its divergences from fact. Musica 


delightful. M.Y 


The Taras Family (Soviet film; Engl 
titles) Drama. Resistance to Germans 
people in occupied Russian town as they ¢ 
ry on sabotage, try to protect Jews. fr 
massacre, manage some semblance of ¢ 
tinued domestic existence. . . . Despite rep 
tious harping on Russian patriotism, inclu 
some good portraits of human nature uni 


torment. Some of Jewish massacre hort 
filled. 


Traffic with the Devil (Los Aug” 
Police Department) Documentary. Act 
shots taken immediately after traffic accide 
portray horrors of increasing death and 
jury toll on the highways. .. . Harrowing, | 
very effective. M,) 


The Trap (Mono.) Sidney Toler. M 
drama. Charlie Chan, famous Chinese det 
tive, is called in to solve murders amc 
members of vaudeville troop on beach ya 
tion. . . . Mediocre in all ways. 


Two Smart People (MGM) Lucille B 
John Hodiak, Lloyd Nolan. Drama. H 
love, inspired by a Mexican serenade an¢ 
session at New Orleans Mardis Gras, 
suades two charming crooks to serve ter 
with delightful future assured. . . . They ] 
slightly, so moral code is probably satisf 
but the crowning impression of this ste 
film is that crime and confidence game pl 
ers are oh so charming. Destructive ethica 


+The Well-digger’s Daughter (F rel 
film) Josette Day, Fernandel, Raimu. Com 
depicting predicament of peasant who b 
eldest of his six motherless daughters ft 
home when she is to bear an illegitim 
child, later is led by his love for her a 
surprising to him, for her child, to forg) 
ness. . . . Masterful performances by two 
France’s greatest character actors (Rai 
has since died) make film a delight.- Le 
color effectively presented. Situations h 
dled with such sympathy, insight and g 
taste that they do not offend. M 


The Wicked Lady (British film) 
garet Lockwood, James Mason. Melodra 
set in 17th century England, about the 
cious, voluptuous Lady Skelton who ste 
her cousin’s bridegroom, takes up with 
highwayman, murders and deceives all 
the place, finally dies alone. ... A “cost 
piece, done with vigor and expense, but ne 
convincing. Not up to usual British | 
standard. | 


*The Yearling (MGM) Claude Jarm 
Jr., Gregory Peck, Jane Wyman. Dra 
based on Pulitzer prize novel about a i 
wide-eyed wonder at life, his love for a 
faun that circumstances finally force him 
part with, his relations with his retic 
sorrow-worn mother and understanding 
ther, the family’s struggle to wrest a liv 
from barran farm patch in the Florida wi 
... A sensitive film, wisely and beautift 
done, free from the maudlin elements it mi 
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easily have included. Belies the extrava- 
it advertising with which it is being pre- 
ted. M,Y,C 


ilm for 
hurch Use 


reviewed by William L. Rogers, of the 
ligious Film Association, in cooperation 
h a committee of the Worlds Sunday 
ool Association. 


“his film is available through the denomi- 
ional bookstores, members of the Re- 
ous Film Association. 


irus’ Daughter 
'8 min., 16mm. Sound. $8.00 


\ new Cathedral Films production based 
the story contained in the eighth chapter of 
<e’s Gospel. The film pictures the happy 
ily of Jairus, ruler of the synagogue in 
yernaum. He and his only daughter, Deb- 
h, aged twelve, are great friends. Every 
' she and her friend Joanna go with him 
the synagogue and then look around the 
tket place before going home. One day 
the shore of Galilee the two girls see 
us and are impressed by his teaching. 
Yeborah, on the way home, visits her aunt, 
lia, an invalid, and tells her about Jesus 
| his healing powers. Lydia asks Deborah 
help her find Jesus. 

‘he next day, as Deborah goes to tell her 
ier about Jesus, it is revealed that al- 
ugh he himself has considerable admira- 
\ for Jesus, he has just received a letter 
n the priests at Jerusalem commanding 
‘ to have Jesus followed in order to pro- 
> evidence for their accusation of blas- 
my. 

Yeborah is suddenly stricken with a mys- 
ous ailment that defies the magic and po- 
is of the doctor. Half in a trance she asks 
father to help Lydia find Jesus. Inspired, 
jus seeks Jesus to ask him to heal his 
ighter. As Jesus starts off with Jairus he 
|ses, saying, “Someone has touched me.” 
is Lydia. Because of her faith Jesus re- 
jes her health. Just then news comes that 
)orah is dead. Nevertheless, Jesus goes to 
) and in spite of the taunts of mourners 
jores her life. 

‘he film is entirely within the spirit of the 
jlical account although it includes a few 
‘is not in the scripture. It provides a rev- 
jit and inspiring portrayal of Christ. Act- 
) and costuming as well as the sets are 
‘emely well done. Recommended for all 
)s, it should appeal particularly to chil- 
/1 9 to 12. For use in the church school, 
ing people’s meetings and Sunday evening 
ices, 

ontent and Technical Quality: EXCELLENT 


ILMSLIDES to: occasion 


@ Special Programs—Easter—Christmas 

@ Illustrated Hymns—Mission Stories 

@ Evangelistic Sermons—Bible Studies 

@ Life of Christ from Great Paintings 

@ Alcohol and Tobacco Education 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG TODAY 


1D SLIDE CO., Inc. Dept. RE 
West Washington St. CHICAGO 2 
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TRI-PURPOSE Model AAA 

(300 watt) Shows single frame and 

double frame 35mm filmstrips and 
2” x 2" slides - 


COATED 
LENSES 


PROJECTORS 


At No 
Extra Price! 


For 28 years, the Society for Visual Education, Inc., has pioneered in 
the development of new and better projectors. Now, in S.V.E. pro- 
jectors Models AAA and AK, you get special, improved-process coated 
lenses at no extra price to give you finer projection than ever before. 


These new coated lenses were accepted for use only after months 
of testing and re-testing. They result in very definite quality improve- 
ment in showing both black and white and color: 


e Greatly increased illumination on the screen 
e Increased color fidelity 

e Sharper definition and contrast 

e Elimination of light scattering and flare 

e Better projection for underexposed pictures 


OTHER S.V.E. PROJECTOR 
SUPERIORITIES 


SIMPLE OPERATION 
SEMI-AUTOMATIC SLIDE CHANGER 
CORRECT VENTILATION 


Model AK STURDINESS 
(eodedaiell LIGHT WEIGHT 
Ona xe 
slides AC OR DC 


REWIND TAKEUP 


See your nearest dealer or write for 
full information. Address Dept. 28L 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
A Business Corporation 


100 East Ohio Street Chicago 11, Ill. 


Editorials 


Camping Cuts Deep! 


I GUESS our new minister hasn’t grown 
up yet; he likes to play with the kids 
so well.” So said a middle-aged man 
when it became clear that the new 
preacher was not going to spend all 
his time in ministering to the unchange- 
able adults. But the young minister 
went on with his close-up contacts with 
his young people, including a week of 
camping on a lake with a dozen boys 
in their early teens. Later on it turned 
out that, in a church that in its first 
thirty-five years had sent one man into 
the ministry, this camping party pro- 
vided four such recruits. Camping cuts 
as deep as that. 


The late President Eliot of Harvard 
became famous for his seven-foot shelf 
of books pronouncement, but a much 
more profound statement of his, one 
that comes closer to the true signifi- 
cance of education than reading, be- 
cause it faces the problem of what to 
do when folks read only funnies, was 
this, “The summer camp is the unique 
contribution of America to education.” 
Dr. Eliot must have known that in the 
brief time at its disposal, compared 
with a year at Harvard, the summer 
camp does cut deep. 

In the Saturday Review of Literature 
a recent writer tells about taking his 
six year old son to see Marjorie Kin- 
nan Rawlings’ Yearling on the screen. 
The reactions of the small boy are de- 
lightfully mingled with the comments 
of his father on the inevitable transi- 
tion displayed in the story from irre- 
sponsible boyhood, where a pet is the 
universe, to adult responsibility when 
the grim need of food for the family 
must take its place. This transition is 
one of the most vital things that hap- 
pens in any life. And camp, especially 
in the teens, performs this important 
service. To paraphrase Goldsmith, 
many a lad comes to camp to fish and 
remains to help build a better world. 
This is what campers and their leaders 
mean when they talk about a youngster 
getting hold of something to live for, 
or finding himself. Camping cuts that 
deep. 

And the camp experience does this 
because it is the best educational de- 
vice known for concentrating repetitive 
and powerful educational experience 


into a short period. Some colleges are - 


now waking up to the advantages of 
studying one course or a group of re- 
lated courses in one period of, say, six 


40 


weeks. In religion, the vacation church 
school comes the nearest to camp to 
doing this. The old-fashioned revival, 
with meetings of “rousements” five 
week nights and two or three on Sun- 
day, also did this. But the camp, by 
lifting a lad into a brand new environ- 
ment all geared to a vital educational 
program, does this as no other agency 
now known. And this is why it cuts 
so_deep. 

“So, this summer when your son or 
daughter, your Sunday school boys 
and girls go away to camp; when some- 
one says, “Can’t we start a camp for 
our own church young people?” when 
an enthusiast begins on his big dream 
of a church camp movement five or ten 
times the size it is now,—remember 
that the camp drives its message and 
its motive deep, deep into growing life. 


Sampling the Lay mind 


Tue CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
MOVEMENT at one time was entirely 
under lay leadership; at another time 
the professional folk seemed to take 
the helm. We are now in the period 
when lay forces are again coming 
rapidly to the front, working with pro- 
fessional leaders, and the church is 
getting what it should always have 
had: a serious and widespread effort 
to build its program of Christian edu- 
cation on this two-fold foundation. In 
this plan the lay forces must have an 
important and a growing place. Let us 
think of the layman’s part in the light 
of a new publication of the Interna- 
tional Council, ““A Century Beckons.’’* 
This contains 192 new and especially 
selected statements on the importance 
of religious education in the post-war 
world. All are from lay people. The 
writers were nominated by leaders of 
the member agencies of the Council, 
and were chosen by an editorial com- 
mittee from 445 replies received. We 
will sample the lay mind by dipping 
into these replies. 

Here is the insight of a woman into 
the child heart: “Working with a few 
of the seventeen million untouched by 
religious training, I am appalled by 
the barrenness of their outlook but 
thrilled by their eager search.” 

This paragraph expresses lay wis- 
dom as to youth: “During World War 
II millions of dollars and much time 


*See announcement on inside front cover 
of this issue. 
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_and_articulate support of Christi 


were spént to train youth to fight 
kill. Isn’t it illogical that we shor 
quibble over promoting Christian e 
cation, which will train youth to bui 
a world of brotherhood?” 

And the adults count stronely 
the opinion of a’ lay president of 
district denominational men’s orga 
zation; to wit: “Postwar Amerie) 
needs desperately: the influenc 
men living by the principles of 
Christ, in which they believe; 


by business, professional and eduey 
tional leaders; and organized me 
groups doing in the name of Chr 
tianity the things which lodges 4 
service clubs have attempted.” 
A state supreme court judge (n 
a governor) hands down this verdi 
“To keep faith. with our boys w 
fought for a better world, we | 
consecrate our efforts to in 
Christian education. Only throug 
Christian education of our youth wi 
we be successful in changing our s 
of worship from that of materi: 
to that of the spirit.” 
This chemist believes in more 
he juggles in his test tube: “The 
cannot be destroyed by atomic 
but civilization can. The remark ke 
progress being made by science 1 
be balanced by a betterment in hur 
relations based upon Christian ed 
tion.’ 
A business man who saw | 
than profits said: “The high stand 
of civilization of North America du 
the nineteenth and twentieth cent 
have rested largely on the work 
Sunday school. To restore and 
crease that influence is the g 
test of our Christianity today.” A 
CIO executive who saw beyond w 
wrote: “We have stepped ov 
threshold to a new age. The ch 
must become the vanguard for a 
world by preparing, through its ed 
tional program, leadership with visi 
with courage, and with stability 
politics, management and labor.” 
The best person to sum it up 
all of us is a college dean: “We 
two billion dollars training men to 
duce two atomic bombs for the pu 
of saving the world from Axis ag 
sors. Can we not afford a tithe o! 
amount for Christian educatic 
the purpose of teaching men he 
live together and preserve cil 
tion?” 
The samples are good. The lay ¥ 
are competent and consecrated 
always have been in Christian | 
as Dr. Roy L. Smith shows in I 
votional article in this issue. Ar 
have much, so much, of the fu 
their hands! Indeed, ber 


Beckons.” 


